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London, or Calcutta, and tlieii 



was drawl^^a^ %y him, to be sub- 
mitted to Niebuhr, and it will be read even now 
with interest by those who knew Bunsen wlien he 
tried to talje up after forty years the tliroads that 
had slipped from his hand at the age ’of four-and-- 
twenty. ’ * 

Instead of being sent to study at Paris and London 
by the ^Prussian Government, as he seems to have 
wished, he was suddenly called to Paris by his old 
pupil, Mr. Astor, who, after two years’ absence, had 
return e^l to Europe, and wiis anxious to renew his 
«dations with Bunsen. Bunsen’s object in accepting 
^tor s invitation to Paris was to study Persian, and 
groat was liis disa])pointment when, on arriving 
xhere, Mr. Astt)r wished him at once to start for Italy. 
This was too rtuch for Bunsen, to l)e turned back 
just as he was going 1o (jiiench his thirst for Oriental 
literature in the lectures of Sylvestri^ de Sacy. A 
coinpromiF^. was effi*cted. Bunsen remained for 
three months in Paris, and promised then to join 
his friend and pupil in Ihily. * How he worked at 
Persian and Arabic during the interval irnist be read 
in his own letters : — * 

‘ I wiite from «x in tlio niorniiicf till foiii iu the Mflornoon, only 
ill the course t»f that time lui\nig a walk in the £;,ir(h n of the 
Lu\emuomg, whm»’ I also often stuily fioiii hiur to six I <line 
from 'hIx to seven sleqi ; lumi seven to devni work 
agrin. I have overtaken in stutb M)rne oi the Fieiuh students 
who had b^un a year ago (J<mI be thanked for this lu‘lj» ' 
Before XgQ to bed I rc'ad a chajiter iii the New Testament, in the 
on rising one in the Old Testaraeiit , yesterday I hegar 
*%ifl fro*” first- ’ 
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|||Ryg||^ he felt that he could continue his study 
' the aid of a mast^ left Pariy 
Thou^ he 

acquaintances, amcmg others that of Alexa;nder von 
Humholdt, * who intends in a few years to visit Asia, 
where I may hope to meet him. He has been 
beyond measure kind to me, and from Jiim I shall 
•receive the* best recommendations for Italy an4 
England, as well as from his brother, now Prussian 
Minister in London. Lastly, the winter in Home 
may become to me, by the presence of Niebulir, more 
instructive and fruitful thiui in any other place. 
Thus has God ordained all things for me for the 
best, according to His will, not mine, and far better 
than 1 deserve.’ 


These were the feelings with which the young 
scholar, then twenty -four years <'f ago, started for 
Italy, as yet without any position, without having 
j)ublislied a single work, without knowing, as we 
may feiH)pose, where to rest his head. And yet lie 
was full, not only of hope, but of giatitude, and 
he little dreamt that before seven years had passed 
h(‘ would be in Niebuhr's place, and before twenty- 
liv(‘ years had ])assed in the place of William von 
lliiniholdl, tlie Prussian Ambassador at the Court of 
St. *lanu‘s. ‘ 


TIk‘ immediate' future, in fact, had some severe 
disa]>j)ointmeiits in store for him. When he arrived 
at Florence to meet Mr. Astor, the' young American 
had rece'ivetl ])erenjptory orch'rs to return to New 
York, and as Bunsen deedined to follow him, he found 
himself re'ally stranded at Florence, and ?ill his plans 
thoroughly upse't. Yet, though at that very time 
full of care and anxiety about diis nearest relations, 
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who looked to him for support when he could hfifrdly 
support himself, his God-trusting spirit did not* 4 )reak 
down. He remained at Florence, contsfaiuing his 
Persiai^ * studies, and making a living by private 
tuition. A Mr. Cathcart seems to have been his 
fevourite pupil, and tlirough him new prospects of 
eventually proceeding to India seemed to open. But, 
at the same time, Bunsen began to feel that the 
circumstances of his life became critical. ‘ I fed.,’ he 
says, ‘ tjiat I am on the point of securing or losing 
the fruit of my labours for life.’ Borne and Niebuhr 
seeraed the only haven in sight, and thither Bunsen 
now began to steer his frail bark. He arrived in 
Borne on the 14th of November, 1816. Niebuhr, 
who was Pmssian Minister, received him with great 
kindness, and entered heartily into tlie literary ])lans 
of his young friend. Brandis, Niebuhr’s secretary, 
renewed in common with his old friend liis study df 
Greek phDosophy. A native teacher of Arabic was 
engaged to Iiclp Bunsi'n in his Oriental studies. The 
necessary supplic's veem to have come ])artly from 
Mr. Astor, partly from pruale lessons for which 
Bunsen had to make time in nddst of his varied 
oeeupatiuns. Plato, Firdusi, tlu Koran, I^ante, 
Isaiah, the Edda are montioiK‘d by hiinsdf as his 
djiily study. 

From an English point of view that young man 
at Borne, without a status, without a settled prospect 
in life, would ^lavo set'med an amiabh' dreamer, 
destined to wake suddenly, and not very ]>leasantly, 
to the stem realities of life. If anything seemed 
unlikely, it was that an English gentleman, a man 
of good birth and of independent fortune, should 
give his daughter to this poor young German ^t^ 
J 3 b 2 
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Eoftie. Yet this was the very thing which a kind 
Providence, that Providence in which Punsen trusted 
amid all his troubles and difficulties, brought t(j pass. 
Bunsen became acquainted with Mr. Wadflington, 
and was allowed to read German with his daughters. 
In the most honourable manner he broke off his 
visits when he became aware of his feelings for Miss 
Waddmgton. He writes to his sister : — 

* liaviiig, at first, believed myself quite safe (tbe more so as I 
cannot think of marrying without impairing my whole^ scheme of 
mental dcvehipment — and, least of all, could I think of pretending 
to a girl of fortune), I thought there was no danger.’ 

A little, Inter he writes to Mrs. Waddington to 
explain to lior tfie reason for his discontinuing his 
visits. Bnt tlic motlior — and, to judge from her 
letters, a. high-minded mother she must have been — 
accepted Bunsen on trust ; he was allowed to return 
to the house, and on the ist of July, 1817, the 
young German student, then twenty-five years of 
age, was married at Home to Miss WadJingtdn. 
What a truly im})ortaqi; event this was for Bimsen, 
even those wlio had not the privilege of knowing 
the partner of his life may learn from the work 
before* us Though little is said in these memoirs 
of his wife, the motlier of Jiis children, the partner 
of Ills joys and sorrows, it is easy to see how 
Bunsen’s wh(jle mode of life became -possible only 
by the unceasing devotion of an ardent soul and 
a clear Ijoad consecrated to object — to love 
and to cherish, for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, till death us do 
part- -ay, and tn en after death ! With such a wife 
the soul of Bunsen could soar on its wings, the 
^ scnall cares of life were removed, an iiidciiendencc 
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was secured, and, though the Indian plans had to he 
surrendered, the liighest ambition of Bunsen’s life, 
a profegsorship in a German University, seemed now 
easy of attainment. We should have liked a few 
more pages describing tlie joyous life of the young 
couple in tjie heyday of their life ; we could have 
wished that he had not declined the * wish of his 
motner-in-law, to have his bust made by' Thor- 
waldsen, at a time when he must have been a model 
of manly beauty. But if we know loss than we 
could wish of w^hat Bunsen then was in the eyes 
of the world, we are allowed an insight into that 
heavenly life which underlay all the outward happi- 
ness of that time, and which shows liiui to us as but 
one eye could then have seen him. A. few weeks 
after his marriage he writes in his journal : — 

‘ Eternal, <»imiii)reseut God I enlighten me with Thy Holy Spirit, 
and fill me with TiTy hoaveuly light ! Wljat in cliildliood J felt and 
yearned after, what throughout the years of youth gi-ew clearer 
and clearer befoi-c iny soul, — 1 will now venture to hold fast, to 
examine, tt> represent the revelatioif of ^’hee in man’s energies and 
efforts ; Tliy firm path through tli- streani of ages 1 long to 
trace and recffgnise. a^ far as may he ])frmitted to me even in 
this body of ea»*th. Toe ^oug »»f -iiiiK c to Thee froiu tiic ^^lole of 
liumanity, in times f.ir and yesn*,— -tht. pains ind hiinentutions of 
men, and tlieij' e«)iisolatini)s ifl Thee, — I ^^ ^sh to take in, clear and 
unhindered. Do Thou na* Tliy Spirit of Truth, that I may 
heliold things eai-thly as tin y art.. Tv'itlioiit veil and without mask, 
without human trqj^) 2 >ings and enijity adornment, and that in the 
silent peace of truth I may feel and recognize Thee. Lot me not 
falter, nor slide away tVoui the great eml of knowing Tliee. Ijot 
not the joys, nr honours, or vanities of tlie world enfeeble and 
darken my spilifc ; let me ever feel, that I can only j)erecive and 
know Tlieo in so iiir as mine is a living soul, and lives, and moves, 
and has its being in Thee,’ 

Here wo sec Buiiscu as the wopU did not sec hinS, 
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and we may observe how then, as ever, his literary 
work was to him hallowed by the objects for which 
it was intended. ‘ Tlie firm path of God .through 
the stream of ages’ is but another title for one of 
his last works, ' God in History,’ planned with sudi 
f youthfid ardour, and finished under the l^ingthening 
if Sflicidow of death. 

f The happiness of Bunsen’s life at Rome may easily 
be imagined. Tliongh anxious to begin his work 
at a German Univeisity he stipulated for three more 
years of freedom and preparation. Who could have 
made the sacrifice of the briglit spring of life, of the 
unclouded days of liappiness at Rome with wife aiid 
children, and with such friends as Nic'buhr and 
Brandis Yet this stay at Ihune was fraught wiiJi 
fatal consequences. It led the straight current of* 
Beansen’s life, which lay so clear before him, into j 
a new bed, at first very tempting, for 'a time smooth 
and sunny, but alas! ending in waste of energy for 
which no outward speiulour could atone. The first 
false stej) seemed very natural and harmless. When 
Brandis went to Germany to begin his ])i*ofessorial 
work, Bunsen took his place as Niehnlii s secretary 
at Rojiu^. He was dotermiiied. then, that iiotliing 
should induce him to remain in tlie diplomatic 
(iarccT (p. 130), but the current oF that -mill-stream 
was too strong even for Bunsen. How he remained 
as Secretary of Legation, 1818; ho\V the King of 
Prussia, Frederick William III,* came to visit Rome, 
and took a fancy to the young dijjlomatist, who 
could speak to him with a modesty and frankness 
little known at Courts ; how, tN'licn Niebuhr ex- 
(dianged his embassy for a professorial chair at Bonn, 
Bunsen remained as Charge d’ Affaires ; how he went 
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to Berlin, 1827-8, and gained the hearts of the old King 
and of everybody else ; liow he returned to Rome 
and wag .fascinated by the young Crown Prince of 
Prussia, afterwards Frederick William IV, whom he 
had to conduct through the antiquities and the mo- 
dern life ofihe world city; how he became Prussian 
Miiiistej*, the friend of popes and cardinals, the* 
centre of the best and most brilliant society"; how, 
when the difficulties began between Prussia and 
the Papal (rovernraent, chiefly with regard to mixed 
marriages, Bunsen tried to mediate, and was at last 
dn- 'Wiled by both parties in 1838 — all this may 
n- \*. be read in the open memoirs of his life. His 
during these twenty years are numerous and 
fnil, particularly those addressed to his sister, to 
wiiom he was deeply attached. They are the most 
louching and elevating record of a life spent in 
important official business, in interesting social in- 
tercourse, ill literary and antiquarian researches, in 
the enjoyment of art and nature, and in the blessed- 
ness of a prQfeperous family life, and throughout in 
an unbroken i*vr''p'unioii with God. There is hardly 
a letter wiilio^ t an expression of that religion in 
common life, rfinr *01. slant consciousness of a iTivine 
Presence, which jnt‘ ie**his life a life in God. To 
many readeri?w ii^o outpouring of a God-loving 
S(>»ul will seem to ipproach too near to that abuse 
of religious phfa.sv n]ogy which is a sign of super- 
ficial rather than of deep-seated piety. But, though 
through life a sworn enemy of every kind ol cant, 
Bunsen nevbr would surrender the privilege of 
speaking the language of a Christian, because that 
language had been pibfaned by the thoughtless repe- 
tition of shallow pietjsts. , - * 
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Bunsen has frequently been accused of pietism, 
particularly in Germany, by men who could not dis- 
tinguish between pietism and piety, jiKji as in 
England he was attacked as a freethinker by men 
who never knew the freedom of the children of Gcd. 
‘ Christianity is oui*s, not theirs,' he would frequently 
«ay of those who made religion a mere profession, 
and imagined they knew Christ because they held a 
crozier and wore a mitre. We can now watch the 
deep emotions and finn convictions of that true- 
hearted man, in letters of undoubted sincerity, ad- 
dressed to his sister and his friends, and we can ©nly 
wonder with what feelings they have been perused 
by those who in England questioned his Christianity 
or who in Germany suspected his honesty. 

From the time of liis first meeting with the King 
of Prussia at Borne, and still more, after his stay at 
Berlin in 1827, Bunsens chief interest with regard 
to Prussia centred in ecclesiastical matters. The 
King, after efiecting the union of the Lutheran and 
Calvin i Stic branches of the Protestant Church, was 
deeply interested in drawing up a new Liturgy for 
his own national, or,‘ as it was called, Evangelical 
Church. The introduction of his liturgy, or AgendUy 
particulaily as it was carried hut, like everything else 
in Prussia, by Eoyal decree, met with, considerable 
resistance, Bunsen, who had been led independently 
to the study of ancient liturgies, and \Mio had devoted 
much of his time at Rome to the collection of ancient 
hymns and hymn tunes, could speak to the King on 
these favourite topics from the fuhiess of his heart. 
The King listened to him, even when Bunsen ven- 
tured to express his dissent froih some of the Royal 
i)roposiils, and wJipn he, the yoking attache, depre- 
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cated any authoritative interference with the freedom 
of the Church. In Prussia the whole movement was 
unpopular, and Bunsen, though he worked hard to 
render it less so, was held responsible for much 
which he himself had disapproved. Of all these tur- 
bulent tkausactions there remains but one bright and 
prccio^' relic, Bunsen’s ‘ Hymn and Prayer-book.’ 

The Prussian Legation on the Capitol was during ' 
Bunsen’s day not only the meeting-place of all distin- 
guisliecl Germans, but, in the absence of an English 
Embassy, it also became the recognized centre of the 
most interesting portion of English society at Home. 
Among the Germans, whose presence told on Bunsen’s 
life, either by a continued friendship or by common 
interests and pursuits, we meet the names of Ludwig, 
King of Bavaria, Baron von Stein, the great Prussian 
statesman, Radowitz, the less fortunate predecessor 
of Bismarck, 'Gchnorr, Overbeck, and Mendelssohn. 
Among Englishmen, whose friendship with Bunsen 
dates from the Capitol, we find Thirlwall, Philip 
Pusey, Arnold, and Julius Hare. The names of 
Thorwaldsen, too, of Leopardi, Lord Hastings, Cham- 
pollion. Sir Walter Scott, Chateaubriand occur again 
and again in the memoirs of that Homan life which 
teems with interesting bvents and anecdotes. The only 
^literary production of that eventful period arc Bun- 
sen’s part in Platner’s ‘ Description of Komc,’ and the 

Hymn and Prayer-book.’ But much material for 
later publications had been amassed in the meantime. 
The study of the Old Testament had been prosecuted 
at all tiin’es, and in 1824- the first beginning was 
made by Bunsen in the study of hieroglyphics, 
afteiwards continued with ChampoUion, and later 
with Lepsius. Tljp Archseological Institute and tBe 
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German Hospital, both on the Capitol, were the 
two permanent bequests that Bunsen left behind 
when he shook off the dust of his feet, aijd left 
Rome on the 29th of April, 1838, in search of a 
new Capitol. ^ ^ 

At Berlin, Bunsen was then in disgrace. He had not 
actually been* dismissed the service, but he was pro- 
* hibitq^l from going to Berlin to justify himself, and he 
was oi’dered to proceed to England on leave of absence. 
To England, therefore, Bunsen now directed his steps 
with his wife and children, and there, at least, he wjis 
certain of a warm welcome, both from his wife’s 
relations and tix)m his own very numerous friends. 
When we read through the letters of that period, we 
hardly miss the name of a single man illustrious at“ 
that time in England. As if to make up for the 
inpistice done to him in Italy, and for the ingratitude 
of his country, people of all classes and of the most 
opposite vii^ws vied in doing him honour. Rest h^ 
certainly found none, while travelling about from one 
town to another, and staying at friends houses, at- 
tending meetings, making speeches, Sfriting articles, 
and, as usual, Jimassing'new information wherever he 
could find it. worked at E^ptian with Lepsius ; 
at Welsh while staying with •Lady Hall; at Eth- 
nology with Dr. Prichard. He had to dsaw up two 
State papers — one on the Papal aggression, the other 
on th(‘ law of divorce. He plunged, of bourse, at once 
into all the ecclesiastical and theological questions 
^ that were then agitating people’s minds in England, 
and devoted his few really quiet hours to the prepa- 
ration of his own ‘ Life of Christ.' With Lord Ashley 
he attended Bible meetings, with Mrs. Fry he ex- 
])lf)red the prisons,^ .with Philip Pusey he attended 
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agricultural assemblies, and he spent night after 
night as an admiring listener in the House of Com- 
mons. Ho was presented to the Queen and the 
Duke of Wellington, was made a D.C.L. at Oxford, 
diecuissed the future with J. H. Newman, the ])ast 
with ^ckljind, Sedgwick, and Whewell. Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord John Kussell invited him to politic 
cal conferences ; Maurice and Keble listened^ t9 his 
fervent addresses ; Dr. Arnold consulted the friend of 
Niebuhf on his own ‘ History of Eome,^ and tried to 
convert him to more liberal o] anions with regard to 
Church reform. Dr. Holland, Mrs. Austin, Huskin, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Gaisford, Dr. Hawkins, and many 
all greeted him, all tried to do him honour, and 
4 feany of them became attached to him for life. The 
t architectural monuments of England, its castles, 
parks, and ruins, ])assed quickly through his field gf 
vision during that short stay. But he soon calls out : 

‘ J care not now for all the ruins of England ; it is 
her life that I like/ 

Most touching is his adnfiration, his real love of 
Gladst(me. Thi|^y years have since passed, and the 
world at large found out by this |ime wliat Eng- 
land possesses in him. But it was fxot so in *1838, 
and few men at that nearly time could have read 
Gladstones heart and mind so truly as Bmisen. 
Here are a few of his remarks : — 

‘ Last iiiglit, when I camo home from the Duke, (Gladstone’s 
book was on my table, the setumd edition having ct)nie out at seven 
o’clock. It is the book of the time, a great event — the first book 
since Burke that goes to the bottom of the vital question ; far 
above his party and liis time. I sat up till after midnight ; and 
this morning I continued until I had read the whole, and almost 
every sheet bears my marginal glosses, destined for the Vrince,^ta 
Avhom I have sent the book with all despatch^ Gladstone is thefirsf 





man in England as to intellectual powers, and he has heard higher 
tones than any one else in this island.’ 

And again (p, 493) 

‘ Gladstone is by far the first living intellectual power on that 
side. He has left his schoolmasters far behind him, but wc must 
not wonder if he still walks in their trammels ; his genius will soon 
free itself eiitir(fiy, and fly towartls heaven with its own wings. . 

. . . k wonder Gladstone should not have the feeling of moving 

on an iiijcliaed flanty or that of sitting down among ruins, as if he 
were settled in a well-stored house.’ » 

Of Newman, wliom lie liad met at Oxford, Bunsen 
says : — 

‘ This morning I have had two hours at breakfast with New- 
man. 0 ! it is sad, — ho and his friends are truly intellectual j 
people, but they have lost their ground, going exactly wiy 
but stopping short in the middle. It is too late. There hixs 
been an amicable change of ideas and a Christian understanding. 

^ esterday he jireachcd a beautiful sermon. A new period of life 
begins for me ; may God’s blessing be upon it ! ^ 

t 

Oxford made a deej) impression on Bunsen's mind, 
lie writes ; — • 

‘I am luxuriating in the delights of Oxford. There lias never 
been enough said of this Queen of all cities.’ 

But wliat us German lie admired and envied 
most w«\s, after all, the House* of Commons : — 

‘ I wish you could form an idea of what I felt? I saw for the 
first time ma/i, the menihcr of a true Germanic State, in his highest, 
his jn-oper phice, defending the highest interests of humanity with 
the wonderful power of sjieceh-wrestling, but with the arm of the 
spirit, boldly grasping at or tonaeiousl} holding fjLst power, in the 
presence of his fellow-citizens, ^suhmiiting to the iiuhlic conscience 
the judgment of his cause and of his own n])riglitness. 1 saw 
before me the einjiire of the world governed, and the rest of the 
wo;*ld controlled and judged, by this asscmldy. I had the feeling 
tliat, hiul I been borx iu England, I wopld rather be dead than 
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not sit among and speak among them. I thought of my, own 
country and was thankful that I could thank God for being a 
German and being myself. But I felt, also, that we are all children 
on this field in comparispn with the English ; how much they, with 
their discipline of mind, body, and heart, can effect even with but 
moderate genius, and even with talent alone ! I drank in every 
word from the lips of the speakers, even tliose I disliked.’ 

More than a year was thus spent in England in 
the very fulness of life. ‘My stay in England ill 
1838-39/ he writes at a later time, the 22Hd of 
Septet^ber, 1841, ‘was the poetry of my existence 
as a man ; this is the prose of it. There was a dew 
upon tliose fifteen months, which the sun has dried 
up, and which nothing can restore. ' Yet even then 
Bunsen could not have been free from anxieties for 
the future. He had a large family growing up, and he 
was now again, at the age of forty-seven, without any 
definite ])rospects in life. In spite, however, of the 
intrigues of liis cuemi(‘s, the jiersonal feelings of the 
King and the? Crown Prince prevailed at last, and 
he was appointed in July, 1839, as Prussian Minister 
ill Switzerland, his seiTet and confidential instruc- 
tions being ‘ to do nothing.' These instructions were 
carefully observed by Bunsen, as far o<s politics were 
concerned, lie passed two years of rest at the Hubei, 
near Berne, with his family, devoted to his books, 
receiving visits from his friends, and watching from 
a distance the coming events in Prussia. 

Tn 1840 the old King died, and it was generally 
oxp(3cted that Bunsen would at once receive an in- 
fluential position at Berlin. Not till April, 1841, 
however, was he summoned to the Court, although, 
to judge from the correspondence between him and 
the new King, Frederick William IV, few men 
could have enjoyed a larger share of royal confidence 
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and’ love than Bunsen. The king was hungering 
and thirsting after Bunsen, yet Bunsen was not in- 
vited to Berlin. The fact is that the young king 
had many friends, and those friends were ‘ not the 
friends of Bunsen. They were satisfied with his 
honorary exile in Switzerland, and thought him 
best employ^ at a distance in doing nothing. The " 
king, too, wno knew Bunsen's character from former 
years, must have known that Berlin was not large 
enough for him, and he therefore left him^ in his 
Swiss retirement till an employment worthy of him 
could be found. This was to go on a special mission 
to England with a view of establishing, in common 
with the Church of England, a Protestant BishopriJ, 
at Jerusalem. In Jerusalem the king hoped that 
the two principal Protestant Churches of Europe 
would, across the grave of the Eedeemer, reach to 
each other the right hand of fellowship. Bunsen 
entered into this plan with all the ‘energy of his 
mind and heart. It was a work thoroughly con- 
genial to himself, and if it required diplomatic skill, 
certainly no one could have achieved it more ex- 
j)editiously a^d successfully than Bunsen. He was 
then a persona grata wth Bishops and Archbishops, 
and Lord Ashley — not yet Lord Shaftesbury — gave 
him all the support his party could command. English 
influence was then so powerful at Constantinople that 
all difficulties due to Turkish bigotry were quickly 
removed. At the end of June, 1841, he arrived 
in London ; on the 6th of August he wrote, ' All 
is settled and on the 7th of November the new 
Bishop of Jerusalem was consecrated. Seldom was 
a more important and more complicated transaction 
set^ed in so short a time. Had the discussions 
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been prolonged, had time been given to the leaders 
of the Romanizing party to recover from their sutt 
prise, the Bill that had to be passed through both 
Houses y^uld certainly have been defeated. People 
have hardly yet understood the real bearifig of that 
meteure, nor appreciated the germ which it may still 
contain* for ^ the future of the Reformed Church. One 
man only seems to have seen clearly "Wliat a blow 
^ this fc:st atfempt at a union between the Prdtostant ' 
Churches of England and Germany was to his own 
plans, 3nd to the plans of his friends ; and we know 
now, from Newman’s ‘Apologia,’ that the Bishopric of 
Jerusalem drove him to the Church of Rome. This 
'ihwjr have been for the time a great loss to the 
Cnurch of England ; it marked, at all events, a 
great crisis in her history. 

In spite, however, of his great and unexpected 
success, there are traces of weariness in Bunsen’s 
letters of that, time, which show that he was longing 
fpr more congenial work. ‘Oh, how I hate and 
detest diplomatic life!’ he wrote to his wife; ‘and 
how little true intellectuality is there in the high 
society here as soon as you cease to speak of English 
national subjects and interests ; and "the eternal 
hurricanes, whirling, urging, rushing, in this nfonster 
of a town ! Even wkh you and the children life 
'would become o})prcssive Imder the diplomatic bur- 
den. I can pray for our country life, but I cannot 
pray for a London life, although I dare not pray 
against it, if it must he' 

Bunsen’s observations of character amidst the dis- 
tractions of his London season are very interesting 
and striking particularly at this distance of time. 
He writes : — 
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^ Mr. Gladstone has been invited to become one of the trustees 
of the Jerusalem Fund. He is beset with scruples; his heart is 
with us, but his mind is entangled in a narrow system. He awaits 
salvation from another code, and by wholly different ways from 
myself. Yesterday morning I had a letter from him -of twenty- 
four pages, to which I replied early this morning by eight. 

‘ The Bishop of London constantly rises in my estimation. He 
has replied admirably to Mr. Gladstone, closing with the words, 
“ My dear Sir, ii^y intention is not to limit and restrict the Church 
of Christ, but to enlarge it.” * 

A letter from Sir Eobert Peel, too, must here be 
quoted in full : — 

‘ Whitehall, October lo, 1841. 

* My dear Mr. Bunsen, — My note merely conveyed a request that 
you would be good enougli to meet Mr. Cornelius at dinner on 
Friday last. 

‘ I assure you that I have been amply repaid for any attention 
I may have shown to that distinguished artist, in the personal 
satisfact.ion I have had in the opportunity of making his acquaint- 
ance. He is one of a noble 2>cople distinguished in every art of 
war and peace. The union and patriotism of that peojde, sj^read 
over the centre of Europe, will contribute the surest guarantee for 
the peace of the world, and the most j^owcrful check upon the 
spread of all pernicious doctrines injurious to the cause of religion 
and order, and that liberty whitii respects the rights of others. 

‘ My earnest hope is that every member of this illustrious race, 
while he may cherish the j)articular country of his birth as he 
<loes his home, will extend his devotion beyond its narrow limits, 
and exult in the name of a German, and recognize the claim of 
Germany to the love and aifection ^id patriotic exertions of all 
her sons. 

‘ I hoj>e 1 judge the feelings of every German by those which 
were excited in my own breast {in the breast of a foreigner and 
a stranger) by a simple ballad, that seemed, however, to concen- 
trate the will of a mighty people, and said emphatically, 

“ They shall not have tlic Rhine.” 

‘ They will not have it — and the Rhine >vill be protected by a 
song, if the sentiments which that song embodies i^ervade, as I 
hope and trust they do, every German hedrt. 
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< You will begin to think that I am a good German myself 

and so I am, if hearty wishes for the union and welfare of the 
German race can constitute one. 

. ‘ Believe me, most faithfully yours, 

aiOBEBT PEEL.’ 

When Bunsen was on the point of leaving London 
he received \he unexpected and unsolicited appoint- 
tnent of Prussian Envoy in England, an appointment 
which he could not bring himself to decline,* and 
which again postponed for twelve years his cherished 
plans of an otium cum dignitate. What the world 
at large would have called the most fortunate event 
in Bunsen’s life proved indeed a real misfortime. It 
deprived Bunsen of the last chance of fully realizing 
the literary plans of his youth, and it deprived the 
world of services that no one could have rendered 
so well in the cause of freedom of thought, of prac- 
tical religion, and in teaching the weighty lessons 
of antiquity to the youth of the future. It made 
him waste his j)recious hours in work that any 
Prussian Baron could havcb done as well, if not 
better, and did not set him free until his bodily 
strength was undermined, and .the joyful temper of 
his mind saddened by sad experiences. • 

Nothing could have ^een more brilliant than the 
iKJginning of Bunsen’s diplomatic career in England. 
First came the visit of the King of Prussia, whom 
the Queen had ^vited to be godfather to the Prince 
of Wales. Soon after the Prince of Prussia came 
to England \mder the guidance of Bunsen. Then 
followed the. return visit of the Queen at Stolzenfels, 
on the Ehine. All this, no doubt, took up much of 
Bunsen s time, but it gave him also the pleasantest 
introduction to the highest society of England ; fom 
VOL. in. • c c 
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as Baroness Bunsen shrewdly remarks, ‘there is 
nothing like standing within the Bude- light of 
Royalty to make one conspicuous, and sharpen per- 
ceptigns and recollections/ (II. p. 8.) Builsen com- 
plained, no doubt, now and ’then, about excessive 
oiBcial work, yet he seemed on the whole reconciled 
to his position, and up to the year 18^47 hear 

no attempts to escape from diplomatic bdtidage/ 
In a‘ letter to Mrs. Fry he says : — 

* 1 can assure you I never passed a more quiet and truly satis- 
factory pveninjf in London than the last, in the Queen’s house, in 
tl e midst of tlic excitement of the season. I think tliis is a circum- 
stance for which one ought to be thankful ; and it has much re- 
minded me of hours that I have spent at Berlin and Sans Souci 
with the King and the Queen and the Princess William, and, I am 
thankful to add, with the Princess of Prussia, mother of the future 
King. It is a striking and consoling and instructive proof that 
what is called the world, the great world, is not necessarily worldly 
in itself, but only by that inward worldlincss which, as rcladlion 
against the spirit, creej)s into the cottage as well as into the palace, 
and against which no outward form is any protection. Forms and 
rules may prevent the outbreak of wrong, but cannot regenerate 
right, and may (quench the spirit and poison inward truth. The 
Queen gives hours daily to the labour of examining into the claims 
of the numberless petitious addressed to her, among other duties to 
which her time of j)rivacy is devd|^/ 

The Queen s name and that of Prince Albert occur 
often in these memoirs, and a few of- Bunsen's re- 
marks and observations may be of interest, though 
they contain little that can now be new to the 
readers of the ‘ Life of the Prince Consort' and of the 
‘ Queen's Journal.' 

First, a graphic description, from the hand of 
Baroness Bunsen, of the Queen opening Parliament 
111^1842: — 
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‘ Last, the procession of the Queen’s entry, and herself, looking 
worthy and fit to he the converging point of so many rays of 
grandeur. It is self-evident that she is not tall, hut were she ever 
so tall she could not have more grace and dignity, a head better set, 
a throat more royally and classically arching ; and one advantage 
thgre is in her not being taller, that when she casts a glance it is of 
necessity upwards and not downwards, and thus the effect of the 
eyes is ^t tlitown away — the beam and cffluenc^ not lost. The 
■' compotflBl^ with which she filled the throne, while awaiting tlV 
Comafons, was a test of character — no fidget and no af)atiry.% Then, 
her voice and enunciation could not be more perfect. In short, it 
could iioffbe said that sJie did well, but she was the Queen — she 
was, and felt herself to be, the acknowledged chief among grand 
and national realities.’ (Vol. II. p. lo.) 

The next is an account of the Queen at Windsor 
Castie on receiving the Princess of Prussia, in 
1846 \ — 

^ The Queen looked well and rayonnante, with that expression 
that she always has when thoroughly pleased with all that occupies 
her mind, which yoj^ know I always observe with delight, as fraught 
with that truth and reality which so essentially belong to her 
efiaraeter, and so strongly distinguisli her countenance, in all its 
changes, from the fixed mask only too common in the Koyal rank of 
society.’ (Vol. II. p. 115.) 

After having spent some days at Windsor Castle, 
Bunsen writes in 1 846 ^ 

‘ The Queen often spoke with me about education, and in par- 
ticular of religious instruction. Her views arc very serious, but at 
the same time liberal and comprehensive. She (as well as Prince 
Albert) hates all formalism. The Queen reads a great deal, and 
has dmie my hook •n * The Church of the Future ’ the honour to 
read it so attentively, that the other day, when at Casliiobury, 
seeing the book on the table, she looked out passages which she 
had approved in order to read them aloud to the Queen-Dowager.* 
(Vol. TI. p. 121.) • 

And once more : — 

* The Queen is a wife and a mother as happy as the happiestf A 
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her (fominions, and no one can he more careful of her cliarj^es. She 
often speaks to mo of the j^rcat task before her and the Prince in 
the education of the Poyal children, and j)articularly of the Prince 
of Wales and tlie Princess Royal/ , ^ 

Before tlie troubles of 1847 and 1848, Bunsen was 
enabled to spend part of bis time in the country, 
away from the turmoil of London, and much of his 
f literary work dates from that time. After his 
‘ V liurcli of the Future,^ the discovery of the genuine 
epistles of Ignatius by the late Dr. Curcton led Bun- 
sen back to the study of the earliest literature of the 
Cbristian Cliurch, and the results of these researches 
w(Te published in his ‘Ignatius.’ Lej[)sius’ stay in 
England and his expedition to Egypt induced Bunsen 
to put his own materials in order and to give to 
the world his long-matured views on ‘ The Place of 
Egypt in Universal History.’ The later volumes of 
this work led him into ])hilologica] studies of a more 
general charactcT-, and at the meeting of the Britisli 
Association at Oxford, in 1847, he read before the 
brilliantly-attended ethnological section his paper 
‘ On the results of the recent Egy])tian researches in 
reference to Asiatic apd African ethnology, and the 
classif cation of languages,’ published in the ‘ Transac- 
tions’ of the Association, an^l separately under the 
title, ‘ Three Linguistic Dissertations, by Chevalier 
Bunsen, Dr. Charles Meyer, and Dr. Max Muller.’ 
‘ ^J'hose three days at Oxford,’ he writes, ‘ were a 
time of great distinction to me, both in my public 
and ])rivate capacity.’ Everything important in 
literature and art attracted not only his notice, but 
his warmest intci’cst ; mid no one who wanted en- 
couriigement, advice, or help in literary or historical 
rjisoarches, knocked in vain at Bunsen’s door. His 
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table at breakfast and dinner was filled by ambassa- 
dors and profdfesors, by bishops and missionaries, by 
dnkes and poor scholars, and his evening parties 
offered h kind of neutml ground, where people •could 
meet who could have met nowhere else, and where 
English prejudices had no jurisdiction. That Bunsen, 
holding the position which he held in« society, but 
still more being what he was apart from his* gocial • 
position, should have made his j)resence felt in 
England, was not to be wondered at. He would 
speak out whi'iievcr he felt strongly, but he was the 
last man to meddle or to intrigue. He had no time 
even if he had had taste for it. But there were men 
in England who could never forgive him for the 
Jerusalem Bishopric, and who resorted to the usual 
tactics for making a man unpopular. A cry was 
soon raised against his supposed influence at Cour{, 
and doubts w^fe thrown out as to his orthodoxy. 
Every Liberal bishop that was appointed was said to 
have been appointed through Bunsen. Dr. Hampden 
was declared to have beeif his nominee — the fact 
being that Bunsen did not even know of him before 
he had been ma,de a bishop. As his practical Chris- 
tianity could not well be questioned, he was a(!eused 
of holding heretical op^ons, because his chronology 
differed from that of Jewish ilabbis and Bishop 
Usher. It is cxtraordinaiy how little Bunsen him- 
self eared about these attacks, though they ca,used 
acute suffering to his family. lie was not surprised 
that he should be hated by those whose theological 
opinions he. considered unsound, and whose ecclesi- 
astical politics he had openly declared to be fraught 
with danger to tha most sacred interests of the 
Church. Besides, he was the personal friend of suW 
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men as Arnold, Hare, Thirlwall, Maurice, Stanley, 
and Jowett. He had even a kind word to say for 
Froude’s ' Nemesis of Faith.’ He could sympathize, 
no doubt, with all that was good and honest, Whether 
among the High Church or Low Church party, and 
many of his personal friends belonged to the one as 
yvell as to the other ; but he could also tKunder forth 
with^ no uncertain sound against everything that 
seemed to him hypocritical, pharasaical, unchristian. 
Thus he writes (II. p. 8i) : — •* 

‘ I apprehend having given the ill-disposed a pretext for consider- 
ing me a seini-Pelagian, a contemner of the Sacraments, or denier of 
the Son, a perverter of the doctrine of justification, and therefore a 
crypto-Catholic theosophist, heretic, and enthusiast, deserving of all 
condemnation. 1 have written it because I felt compelled in con- 
science to do so.’ 

Again (II. p. 87): — 

* In my letter to Mr. Gladstone, I have ma^tained the lawful- 
ness and the apostolic chai'acter of the German Protestimt Church. 
You will find the style changed in this work, bolder and more free.’ 

Attacks, indeed, became frequent and more and 
more bitter, but Bunsen seldom took any notice of 
them. He writes : — 

‘ Hare is full of wrath at an attack made upon me in the “ Chris- 
tian liemcnibranccr ” — in a very Jesuitical way insinuating that 1 
ought not to have so much influence allowed me. Another articki 
execrates the Bishopric of Jerusalem as an abominaidon. This zeal 
savours more of hatred than of charity.’ 

But though Bunsen felt far too firmly grounded in 
his own Christian faith to be shaken by such attacks 
upon himself, he too could be roused to. wrath and 
indignation when the poisoned arrows of theological 
Fijians were shot against his friends. When speaking 
CRf«the attacks on Arnold, he writes : — 
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^ Truth is nothing in this generation except a means, in the* best 
case, to Bomething.good ; but never, like virtue, considered as good, 
as the good — the object in itself. X dreams away in twilight. Y 
is sliding into Puseyism. Z (the Evangelicals) go on thrashing the 
old straw. T wish it were otherwise ; but I love England, with all 
he|; faults. I write to you, now only to you, all I think. All the 
errors and blunders which make the Puscyites a stumbling-block to 
so many— the f“ock on which they split is no other than what Rome 
split upon — self-righteousness, out of want of understanding justifi- 
cation by faith, and hovering about the unholy and blas}n>emous 
idea of atoning for our sins, because they feel not, understand not, 
indeed bflieve not, Atonemmtf and therefore enjoy not the 
glorious privileges of the children of God — the blessed duty of the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving through Him who atoned for them. There- 
fore no sacrifice — therefore no Christian priesthood — no Church. 
By our fathers these ideas were fundamentally acknowledged ; they 
were in abeyance in the worship of the Church, but not on the 
domestic altar and in the hymns of the spirit. With the Puseyites, 
as with the Romanists, these ideas are cut off at the roots. O when 
will the Word of God be brought up against them % What a state 
this country is in! The land of liberty rushing into the worst 
slavery, the veriest thraldom I ’ 

• 

To many people it might have seemed as if Bunsen 
during all this time was too much absorbed in English 
interests, political, theological, and social, that he had 
ceased to care for what was^ passing in his own 
country. His letters, however, tell a diftereni tale. 
His voluminous corre^oiidence with the King of 
Prussia, though not yet published, will one day bear 
witness to Bunsens devotion to his country, and his 
enthusiastic attechment to the house of Hohenzollern. 
From year to year he was urging on the King and his 
advisers the wisdom of liberal concessions, and the 
absolute necessity of action. He was working at 
plans for constitutional reforms, he went to Berlin to 
rouse the King, to shame his Ministers, to insist in 
season and out of season on the dut^ of acting befell 
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it was too late. His faith in the King is most touch- 
ing. When he goes to Berlin in 1844; he sees every- 
where how unpopular the King is, how even his best 
intentions are misunderstood and misrepresented. 
Yet he goes on working and hoping, and he sacrifices 
his own popularity rather than oppose openly the 
suicidal policy that might have ruined Prussia, if 
^russisL could have been ruined. Thus he writes in 
August, 1845 : — 

‘ To act us a statesman at the helm, in the Fatherland,*! consider 
not to he in the least my calling ; what I believe to he my calling 
is to be mounted high before the mast, to observe what land, what 
breakers, what signs of coming storm, there may be, and then to 
announce them to the wise and practical stecrsnuin. It is the same 
to me whether my own nation shall know in my lifetime or after 
my death, how faithfully I have taken to heart its weal and woe, be 
it in Church or State, and home it on my heart as my nearest 
intorost, as long as life lasted. I give up the j)oint of making 
myself understood in the present generation. Here (in London) I 
consider myself to be upon the right spot. I seek to preserve peace 
and unity, and to remove dissatisfaction, wherever it is possible.*' 

Nothing, however, waft done. Year after year was 
thrown away, like a. Sibylline leaf, and the penalty 
for the opportunities that had been lost became 
heavier and heavier. The King, particularly when 
he was under the influences Bunsen s good genius, 
was ready for any sacrifice. ‘ The commotion,’ he 
exclaimed, ill 1845, ‘can only be met and overcome 
by freedom, absolute freedom.' But when Bunsen 
wanted measures, not words, the King himself seemed 
powerless. Surrounded as he was by men of the 
most opposite characters and interests^ and quite 
capable of gauging them all — for his intellect was of 
no common stamp — he could ag]|;ee with all of them 
toca certain point, but could never bring himself to go 
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the whole length with any one of them. Bunsen 
writes from Berlin : — ‘ My stay will certainly not be 
a long Qne ; the King’s heart is like that of a brother 
towards me, but our.ways diverge. The die is cast, 
{^nd he reads in my countenance that I deplore the 
throw. He too fulfils his fate, and we with him.’ 

When, at last, in 1847, a Constitutioh was grant* 
by the King, it was too late. Sir Robert Pdtehset i^.s* 
to have been hopeful, and in a letter of twenty-two 
pages •to Bunsen he expressed an opinion that the 
Prussian Government might still be able to maintain 
the Constitution if only sincere in desiring its due 
development, and prepared in mind for that develop- 
ment. To the King, however, and to the party at 
Court, the Constitution, if not actually hateful, was 
a mere plaything, and the idea of surrendering one 
particle of his independence never entered the King’s 
mind. Besides, 1848 was at the door, and Bunsen 
gertainly saw the coming storm from a distance, 
though he could not succeed in opening the eyes 
of those who stood at the Helm in Prussia. Shortly 
before the hurricane broke loose, Bunsen had once 
more determined to throw up his ofiicud position, 
and retire to Bonn. But with 1848 all these* hopes 
and plans were scattered to the winds. Bunsen’s life 
•became more restless than ever, and his body was 
gradually giving way under the constant tension of 
his mind. ‘ I •feel,’ he writes in 1848, to Archdeacon 
Hare, ‘ that I have entered into a new period of life. 
I have given up all private concerns, all studies and 
researches -of my own, and live entirely for the 
present political emergencies of my country, to stand 
or to fall by and with it.’ 

With his love for England he dqieply felt the want 
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of sympathy on the part of England for Prussia in 
her struggle to unite and regenerate *the whole of 
Germany. ‘ It is quite entertaining/ he writes with 
a touch of irony very unusual ijQ his letters, ‘ to see 
the stift* unbelief of the English in the future of Ger- 
many. Lord John is merely uninformed. ^ Peel has 
' vaewhat staggered the mind of the excellent Prince 
*Lj hisrttlibclief ; yet he has a statesmanlike good-will 
towards the Germanic nations, and even for the 
(rerma7i nation. Aberdeen is the greatest %inner. 
He believes in God and the Emperor Nicholas!’ 

Schleswig-Holstein question embittered his feel- 
ings still more, and in absence of all determined 
convictions at Berlin, the want of moral courage 
and political faith among those in whose hands the 
destinies of Germany had been placed, roused him 
to. wrath and fury, though he could never be driven 
to despair of the future of Prussia.! For a time, 
indeed, he seemed to hesitate between Frankfort, 
then the seat of the German Parliament, and Berlin ; 
and he would have acCepted the Premiership at 
Frankfort if his friend Baron Ptockmar had accepted 
the Ministry of Foreigsi Affairs. But very soon he 
pcrcei>fed tliat, however paralyzed for the moment, 
Prussia was the only possible ‘centre of life for a re- 
generation of Germany; that Prussia could not be* 
merged in Germany, but that Germany had to be 
resuscitated and reinvigorated through Prussia. 'His 
patriotic nominalism, if we may so call his youthful 
dreams of a united Germany, had to yield to the 
force of that political realism which sacrifices names 
to things, poetiy to prose, the ideal to the possible. 
What made his decision easier than it would other- 
wise have been tq ^ heart so full of enthusiasm was 
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his personal attachment to the King and to the 
Prince of Prussia. For a time, indeed, though for 
a short-time only, Bunsen, after his interview with 
the King in January, 1849, believed that his hopes 
i^^ight still be realized, and he seems actually to 
have had the King’s promise that he would accept 
the Crown of a United Germany, without Austro 
But as soon as Bunsen had left Berlin new iifiaenct > ' 
began to work on the King s brain, and when Bunsen 
returned, full of hope, he was told by the King him- 
self that he had never repented in such a degree of 
any step as that which Bunsen had advised him to 
take ; that the course entered upon was a wrong 
to Austria ; that he would have nothing to do with 
such an abominable line of politics, but would leave 
that to the Ministry at Frankfort. Whenever the 
personal question should be addressed to him, then 
would he reply as one of the Hohcnzollem, and thus 
live and die as an honest man. Bunsen, though 
mourning over the disappointed hopes that had once 
centred in Frederick Williahi IV, and freely express- 
ing the divergence of opinion that separated him from 
his Sovereign, remained throughout a faithful servant 
and a loyal friend. His buoyant spirit, confidefit that 
nothing could ruin Prussia, was looking forward to 
llie future, undismayed by the unbroken succession 
of blunders and failures of Prussian statesmen — nay, 
enjoying with a prophetic fervour, at the time of the 
deepest degradation of Prussia at Olmiitz, the final 
and inevitable triumph of that cause which counted 
among its heroes and martyrs such names as Stein, 
Gneisenau, Niebuhr, Arndt, and, we may now add, 
Bunsen. c 

After the reaction of 1849 Buqsen’s political lin- 
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fluence ceased altogether, and as Minister in England 
he had almost always to cany ont instructions of 
which he disapproved. More and more he longed 
for rest and freedom, for ‘leisure for reflection on 
the Divine which subsists in things human, and for 
writing, if God enables me to do so. I Jive as one 
i.'^med ; the jpinions that might have furthered ray 
j>rogrci^ are bound, — yet not broken.^ Yet he would 
not give up his place as long as his enemies at Berlin 
did all they could to oust him. He would ^lot be 
beaten by them, nor did he altogether despair of 
better days. His opinion of the Prince •of Prussia 
(the present King) had been raised very high since 
he had come to know him more intimately, and he 
expected much in the hour of need from his soldier- 
like decision and sense of honour. The negotiations 
about the Schleswig-Holstein question soon roused 
again all his German sympathies, arid he exerted 
himself to the utmost to defend the just cause of the 
Schleswig- Holsteiners, which had been so shamefully 
misrepresented by unscriil)ulous partisans. The his- 
tory of these negotiations cannot yet be written, but 
it will some day surprise the student of history when 
he finds out in what way public opinion in England 
was dosed and stupified on tluft simple question. He 
fimnd himself isolated and opposed by nearly all his' 
English friends. One statesman only, but the greatest 
of English statesman, saw clearly where the right 
and where the wrong was, but even he could only 
dare to be silent. On the 31st of July, 1850, Bunsen 
writes : — 


‘Palmerston had yielded, when in r> scrape, first to Russia, 
tJifti to Friuiee; the prize has l)een the protocol, the victim, 
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Germany. They shall never have my signature to such a* piece 
of iniquity and folly.’ 

However, on the 8th of May, 1852, Bunsen had to sign 
that veay piece of inanity. It was done, machinelike, 
at the King s command ; yet, if Bunsen had followiid 
his own better judgment, he would not have signed, 
but sent ill his resignation. ‘ The first cannon-shqt 
in Europe,’ he used to say, ‘ will tear this Pr^^gmatir 
Sanction to tatters and so it was ; but alas ! he did 
not livji to see the Nemesis of that iniquity. One 
thing, however, is certain, that the humiliation in- 
flicted on Prussia by that protocol was never for- 
gotten by one brave soldier, who, though not allowed 
at that time to draw his royal sword, has ever since 
been working at the reform of Prussia’s army, till 
on the field of Sadowa the disgi*ace of the London 
protocol and the disgrace of Oliniitz were wiped out 
together, and German questions can no longer be 
settled by the Great Powers of Europe, ‘with or 
without the consent of Prussia.’ 

Bunsen remained in England two years longer, 
full of literary work, delighted by the success of 
Prince Albert’s Great Exhibition, entering heartily 
into all that interested and agitated English society, 
but nevertheless carrying in his breast a heavy heart. 
Prussia and Germany were not what he wished tliem 
to be. At last the complications that led to the 
Crimean War field out to his mind a last prospect 
of rescuing Prussia from her Russian thraldom. If 
Prussia could have been brought over to join Eng- 
land and France, the unity of Northern Germany 
might have been her reward, as the unity of Italy 
was the reward of C^vour’s alliance with the Western 
Powers. Bunsen used all his influence to bring thll^ 
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about, but he used it in vain, and in April, 1854, he 
succumbed and his resignation was accepted- 

Now, at last, Bunsen was free. He writes to a 

son : — ‘ " 

« 

‘You know how I struj^led, almost desperately, to retire fropi 
puhlic emj)loymeiit in 1850. Now the cord is broken, and the 
hinl is free. The Lord be praised!* *" 

fi 

. ' Jut sijc<ty-two years of his life were gone. The foun- 
dations of literary work which he had laid as a young 
man were difficult to recover, and if anything was 
to bvj finished it had to be finished in haste. Bunsen 
retired to Heidelberg, hoping there to realize the 
ideal of his life, and realizing it, too, in a certain 
degree — i. e. as long as he was able to forget his 
sixty-two years, his shaken health, and his blasted 
hopes. His new edition of ‘ Hippolytas," under the 
title of ‘.Christianity and Mankind,^ had been finished 
in seven volumes before he left England. At Heidel- 
berg his principal work was the new translation of 
the Bible, and his ‘Life of Christ,’ an enormous 
undertaking, enough to £11 a mans life, yet wiHr^ 
Bunsen by no means the only work to which he 
devoted his remaining powers. Egyptian studies con- 
tinued* to interest him while superintending the Eng- 
lish translation of his ‘Egy^pt.’ His anger at the 
machinations of the Jesuits in Church and State 
would rouse him suddenly to address the German 
nation in his ‘ Signs of the Times.’ A^ud the prayer 
of his early youth, ‘to be allowed to recognize and 
trace the firm path of God through the stream of 
* ages,’ was fulfilled in his last work, ‘ God. in History.’ 
There were many blessings in his life at Heidelberg, 
and no one could have ackno?yledged them more 
gf'Atefully than Bunsen. ‘Yet,’ he writes, — 
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‘I miss John Bull, the sea, Th^ Timm in the morning, and, 
besides, some dozens of fellow-creatures. The learned class has 
greatly sunk in Germany, more than I supposed ; all behindhand. 

. . . Nothing appears of any importance; the most wretched 

trifles aft cried up.’ 

* Though he had hid adieu to politics, yet he could 
not keep e?itirely aloof. The Prince of Prussia and 
the noble Princess of Prussia consulted him freguentl s , 
and even from Berlin baits were held out from time 
to time to catch the escaped eagle. Indeed, once 
again was Bunsen enticed by the voice of the chaiiner, 
and a pressing invitation of the King brought him 
to Berlin to preside at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in September, 1857. His hopes revived once 
more, and his plans of a liberal policy in Church and 
State were once more pressed on the King — in vain, 
as every one knew beforehand, except Bunseji alone, 
with his loving, tnisting heart. However, Bunsen's 
hopes, too, were soon to be destroyed, and he parted 
from the King, the broken idol of all his youthful 
dreams — not in anger, but in love, ‘as I wish and 
^y to depart from this earth, as on the calm, still 
evening of a long, beautiful summers day.' This 
was written on the ist of October, on the 3*?d the 
Kings mind gave way;,> though his bodily suffering 
lasted longer than that of Bunsen. Little more is to 
be said of the last years of Bunsen s life. The diffi- 
culty of breathing from which he suffered became 
often very distressing, and he was obliged to seek 
relief by travel in Switzerland, or by spending the 
winter at Cannes. He recovered from time to time, 
so as to be able to work hard at the ‘ Bible-work/ 
and even to make short excursions to Paris or Berlin. 
In the last year of his life he executed the plit^i 
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that had passed before his mind as the fairest dream 
of his youth — ^he took a house at Bonn, and he was 
not without hope that he might still, like Niebuhr, 
lecture in the University, and give to the yoilng men 
the fruits of his studies and the advice founded on 
the experience of his life. This, however, was not tb 
be, and all wjio watched him with loving eyes knew 
^ but too well that it could not be. The last chapter 
of his life is painful beyond expression as a chronicle 
of his bodily sufferings, but it is cheerful also beyond 
exj)ression as the record of a triumph over death in 
hojie, in faith — nay, one might almost say, in sight — 
such as has seldom been witnessed by human eyes. 
He died on the 28th of November, i860, and was 
buried on the 1st of December in the same church- 
yard at Bonn where rests the body of his friend and 
teacher, Niebuhr. 

Thoughts crowd in thick upon us when we gaze at 
that monument, and feel again the presence of that 
spirit as we so often felt it in the hours of sweet 
counsel. When we thiuk of the literary works in 
which, later in life and almost in the presence of 
death, he hurriedly gathered up the results of his 
studies and meditations, we feel, as he felt himself 
when only twenty-two yeara^ of age, that ‘ learning 
annihilatt's itself, and the most perfect is the first 
submerged, for the next age scales with ease the 
height which cost the preceding the^ full vigour of 
life.' It has been so, and always will be so. Bunsen's 
work, particularly in Egyptian philology and in the 
pliilosophy of language, was to a great extent the 
work of a pioneer, and it will be easy for others to 
advance on the roads which he^ has opened, and to 
a»(.^roach nearer to the goal which he has pointed out. 
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Some of his works, however, will hold their place in 
the history of* scholarship, and particularly of theo- 
logical scholarship. The question of the genuineness 
of the •original epistles of Ignatius can hardly be 
opened again after Bunsen's treatise, and his dis- 
covery that the book on ‘ All the Heresies,' ascribed 
to Origen, could not be the work of that writer, an4 
that most probably it was the work of Hippol^us, , 
will always mark an epoch in the study of early 
Christiaii literature. Either of those works would 
have been enough to make the reputation of a 
German professor, or to found the fortune of an 
English bishop. Let it be remembered that they 
were the outcome of the leisure hours of a hard- 
worked Prussian diplomatist, who, during the London 
season, could get up at five in the morning, light his 
own fire, and thus secure four hours of undisturbed 
work before br^kfast, 

^Another reason why some of Bunsen's works will 
prove more mortal than others is their comprehensive 
character. Bunsen never worked for work's sake, 
but always for some higher purpose. Special re- 
searches with him were a means, a ladder to be 
thrown away as soon as he had reached his ^oint. 
The thought of exhibiting his ladders never entered 
his mind. Occasionally, however, Bunsen would 
take a jump' and being bent on general results, he 
would sometimes neglect the objections that were 
urged against him. It has been easy, even during 
his lifetime, to point out weak points in his argu- 
ments, and. scholars who have spent the whole of 
their lives on one Greek classic have found no diffi- 
culty in showing to the world that they know more 
of that particular author than Bunsen. But evftl 
VOL. ni. • D d * • 
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those who fully appreciate the real importance of 
Bunsen’s labours — labours that were more like a 
shower of rain fertilizing large acres than like the 
artificial irrigation which supports one greenhouse 
plant — will be the first to mourn over the precious 
time that was lost to the world by Bunsen’s official 
avocations, r If he could do what he did in his few 
hours r of rest, what w’ould he have achieved if he 
had carried out the original plan of his life ! It is 
almost incredible that a man with his clea» percep- 
tion of his calling in life so fully expressed in his 
earliest letters, should have allowed himself to be 
drawn away by the siren voice of diplomatic life. 
His success, no doubt, was great at first, and the 
kindness shown him by men like Niebuhr, the King, 
and the Crown Prince of Prussia was enough to turn 
a head that sat on the strongest shoulders. It, should 
be remembered, too, that in Germany the diplomatic 
service has always had far greater charms than^n 
England, and that the higher members of that ser- 
vice enjoy often the same political influence as mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. If we read of the brilliant 
reception accorded to the young diplomatist during 
his first stay at Berlin, the favours showered upon 
him by the old King, the fpendship offered him by 
the Crown Prince, his future King, the hopes of use- 
fulness in his own heart, and the encouragement 
given him by all his friends, we shall be less sur- 
prised at his preferring, in the days of his youth, the 
brilliant career of a diplomatist to the obscure lot of 
a professor And yet what would Bunsen have given 
later in life if he had remained true to his first love ! 
Again and again his better self bursts forth in com- 
plaints about a wasted life, and again and again he 
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is carried along against his will. During his first stay 
in England he writes (November i8, 1838) : — 

* I car^ fio more about mj external position than about the 
mountains in the moon; 4. know God’s will will be done, in 
spi4e of them all, and to my greatest benefit. What that is He 
alone knows. Only one thing I think I see clearly. My whole 
life is without sense and lasting use, if I squander it in affair^ 
of the day, brilliant and important as they may be.’ , 

The longer he remained in that enchanted garden 
the morB diflBcult it became to find a way out, even 
after he had discovered by sad experience how little 
he was fitted for Court life or even for public life in 
Prussia. When he first appeared at the Court of 
Berlin he carried everything by storm ; but that very 
triumph was never forgiven liim, and his enemies 
were bent on ' showing this young doctor his proper 
place.* Bunsen had no idea how he was envied, foF 
the lesson that tuccess breeds envy is one that men 
‘ oftreal modesty seldom learn until it is too late. And 
he was hated not only by chamberlains, but, as he 
discovered with deepest gri 5 f, even by those whom 
he considered his truest friends, who had been work- 
ing in secret conclave to undermine his influence with 
his Royal friend and master. Whenever he returned 
to Berlin, later in life, he could not breathe freely in 
the vitiated air of the Court, and the wings of his 
soul hung down lamed, if not broken. Bunsen was 
not a ‘courtier. •Away from Berlin, among the ruins 
of Rome, and in the fresh air of English life, he could 
speak to Kings and Princes as few men have spoken 
to them, and pour out his inmost convictions before 
those whom he revered and loved. But at Berlin, 
though he might have learnt to bow and to smile ai^d 
to use Byzantine phraseology, his voice faltered and 
• Dd 2 
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was drowned by noisy declaimers ; the diamond was 
buried in a heap of beads, and his rays could not 
shine forth where there was no heavenly su^ight to 
call them out. King Frederiek William IV. was no 
ordinary King: that one can see even from <ihe 
scanty extracts from his letters given in ‘Bunsen’s 
‘Memoirs.’ *Nor was his love of Bunsen a mere pass- 
ing wbim. He loved the man, and tliose who knew 
the refrcsliing and satisfying influence of Bunsen’s 
society will easily understand what the King meant 
when he said, ‘ I am hungry and thirsty for Bunsen.’ 

. But what constitution can resist the daily doses of 
hyperbolical flattery that are poured into the ears of 
Eoyalty, and how can we wonder that at last a 
modest expression of genuine respect does sound like 
rudeness to Koyal ears, and to speak the truth bo- 
‘comes synonymous with insolence 1 In the trickeries 
and mimicries of Court life Bunion was no adept, 
and nothing was easier than to outbid him in the 
})rice that is paid for Eoyal favours. But if much 
has thus been lost of a life far too precious to be 
squandered among Eoyal servants and messengers, 
this prophet among Ihe Sauls has taught the world 
some lessons which he could not have taught in the 
lecture-room of a German University. People who 
would scarcely have listened to the arguments of* a 
German professor sat humbly at the feet of an am- 
bassador and of a man of the world. 'That a professor 
should be learned and that a bishop should be orthodox 
was a matter of course, but that an ambassador should 
hold forth on hieroglyphics and the antiquity of man 
rather thSn on the chronique scandaleuse of Paris ; that 
Prussian statesman should Spend his mornings on 
the Ignatian Epistles rather than in writing gossiping 
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letters to ladies in waiting at Berlin and Potsdam ; 
that this learned man ‘ who ought to know/ should 
profess the simple faith of a child and the boldest 
freedom, of a philosopher, was enough to startle so- 
ciety, both high and low. How Bunsen inspired those 
who knew him with confidence, how he was con- 
sulted, and how he was loved may be seen from some 
of the letters addressed to him, though*few only of 
such letters have been published in his ‘ Memoirs/ 
That his influence was great in England we know 
from the concurrent testimony both of his enemies 
and his friends, and the seeds that he has sown in 
the minds and hearts of men have borne fruit, and 
will still bear richer fruit, both in England and in 
Germany. Nor should it be forgotten how excellent 
a use he made of his personal influence in helping 
young men who wanted advice and encouragement. 
His sympathy, his condescension, his faith wheft 
brought in contact with men of promise, were extra- 
ordinary : they were not shaken, though they have 
been abused more than once. ^In aU who loved Bunsen 
his spirit will live on, imperceptibly, it may be, to 
themselves, imperceptibly to the world, but not the 
less really. It is not the chief duty of friends to 
honour the departed b^ idle grief, but to remember 
Jheir designs, and to carry out their mandates. (Tac. 
Ann. II. 71.) 
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IN THE YEARS 1848 to 1809. • 

• • • 

After hesitating for a long time, and after consulting both those 
who had a right to be consulted, and those whose independent 
judgment I could trust, T have at last decided on publishing the 
following letters of Baron Bunsen, as an appendix to my article on 
the ‘ Memoirs of his Life.^ They will, I believe, show to the world 
one side of his character which in the Memoirs could appear but 
incidentally, his ai’dent love of the higher studies from which his 
official duties were constantly tearing him away, and his kindness, 
his synij)athy, Ids condescension in liis intercourse with younger 
scholars who were pursuing different branches of that work to 
which he himself Avould gladly have dedicated the whole energy, of 
Ids mind. Bunse^ was by nature a scholar, though not exactly 
^hat in England is meant by a German scholar. Scholarship 
with him was always a means, never in itself an object, and the 
study of the languages, the laws, the philosophies and religions 
of antiquity, was, in his eyes, but a necessary preparation before 
approaching the problem of all problems. Is there a Providence in 
the world or is there not 1 ‘ To trace 'the firm path of God through 
the stream of ages,’ this was the dream of his youth, and Uie toil of 
his old age ; and during all his life, whether he was studying the 
laws of Rome or the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt, the bymns 
of the Veda on the Psalms of the Old Testament, he was always 
collecting materials for that great temple which in his mind towered 
high ’above all other temples, the temple of God in history. He was 
an architect, but he wanted builders ; his plans were settled, but 
there was no time to carry them out. He therefor^ naturally 
looked out for younger men who were to take some share of his t 
work. He encouraged them, he helped them, he left them no 
rest till the work which he wanted was done, and he thus exercised 
the most salutary influence on a number of young scholars, bq^ in 
Rome, in Loudon, and in Heidelberg. . * 
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Whefi I first came to know Bunsen, he was fifty-six, I twenty- 
four years of age , he was Prussian ambassadorj^ I was nobody. 
But from the very beginning of our intercourse, he was to me like 
a friend and fellow student, and when standing by his sije at the 
desk in his libraiy, I never saw the ambassador, but only tlic hard- 
working scholar, ready to guide, willing to follow, but always 
pressing forward • to a definite goal. He would patiently listen to 
every objection, and enter readily into the most complicated ques- 
tions of minute critical scholarship, but he always wanted to sec 
dayliglit, he could not bear mere groping for groping’s sake. When 
he suspected any scholar of shallowness, pettiness, or professorial 
conceit, he would sometimes burst forth into rage, and use language 
the severity of which he was himself the first to regret. But he 
would never presume on liis age, liis position, or his authority. In 
that respect few men remained so young, remained so entirely them- 
selves through life as Bunsen. It is one of the saddest experiences 
in life to see men lose themselves when they become ministers or 
judg(;e or bishops or professors. Bunsen never became ambassador, 
lie always remuiiicd Bunsen. It has been my good fortune in life 
to have known many men whom the world calls great, — pbiloso- 
])hei's, stat(;smen, scholars, artists, poets ; but take it all in all, 
take the full humanity of the man, I have nevef seen, and I shall 
never see his like again. • 

The rule followed in editing these letters has been a very simple 
one. I have given them as they were, even though I felt that 
many could be of interest to scholars only or to Bunscirs personal 
friends ; but I have left out whatever could be supposed to wound 
the feelings of any one. Unless this rule is most carefully observed, 
the j)ublication of letters after the death of their writers seems 
to me simply dishonourable. When**Bunsen speaks of public 
measures and public men, of parties in Church and State, whether 
in England or in Germany, there was no necessity fbr suppressing 
Ills remarks, for he had spoken his mind as freely on them else- 
where as in these letters. But any personal reflections written on 
the spur of .the moment, in confidence or in jest, have been struck 
out, however strong the temptation sometimes of leaving them, 
^any expressions, too, of his kipd feelings towards me have been 
omitted. If some have been left, I hope I may be forgiven for a 
pride not altogether illegitimate. 
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London^ Thursday^ Dec, 7* 1848. 

9 0* clock, 

M. I have this moment received your affec- 
of yesterday, and feel as if I must respond 
to it directly, as one would respond to a friend’s shake of 
the hand. The information was quite new to me, and 
the success wholly unexpected. You have given a home 
to a friend who was homeless in the world; may you also 
have inspired him with that energy and stability, the want 
of which so evidently depresses him. The idea about Pauli 
is excellent, but he must decide quickly and send me word, 
that I may gain*ovcr William Hamilton, and his son (the 
President). The place is much sought after; Pauli would 
certainly be the man for it. He would not become a 
Philister here, as most do. • 

And now, my very dear M., I congratulate you on the 
courageous frame of mind which jihis event causes you to 
evince. It is exactly that which, as a friend, 1 wish /or you 
for the whole of life, and, which I perceived and loved in 
^ou from the very first moment. It delights me especially 
at this time, when your contemporaries are even more dark 
and confused than mine are sluggish and old-fashioned. The 
reality of life, as we enter the period of full manhood, destroys 
the first dream of youth; but with moral earnestness, and 
genuine faith in eternal providence, and in the sacredness of 
human destiny in that government of the world which exists 
for all human souls that honestly seek after good, — with these 
feelings, the dream of youth is more than realised. 

^ Translated by G. A. M. 


[ 1 -] 


My IDeau 
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You have undertaken a great work, and have been rescued 
from the whirlpool and landed on this peaceful island that 
you might carry it on undisturbed, which you could not 
have done in the Fatherland. This is the first consideration ; 
but not less highly do I rate the circumstances which have 
kept you here and have given you an opportunity of seeing 
English life in its real strength, with the consistency and 
stability, and with all the energy and simplicity that are 
its distinguishing features. I have known what it is to 
' receive this complement of German life in the years of my 
training and apprenticeship. When rightly estimated, this 
knowledge and love of the English element only strengthens 
the love of the German Fatherland, the home of genius and 
poetry. 

I will only add that I am longing to see you amongst us : 
you must come to us before long. Meanwhile think of me 
with as much affection as 1 shall always think of you. 
L(*psius has sent me his splendid work ‘ On the Foundations 
of Egyptian Chronology,’ with astounding investigations. 

As to (Jermany, my greatest hopes are based on this, — that 
file King and Henry von Gagern have met and become real 
friends. 


[ 2 .] Sunday Morning^ Feb, i8, 1849. 

My Deah M. Having returned home last night, I should 
like to sec you quietly to-day, before the turmoil begins again 
to-morrow. Can you and Mr. Trithen come to me to-day at 
five o’clock? I will ask Elze to dinner, but I should first' 
like to read to you two my treatise ‘ On the Classification of 
Languages,’ which is entirely re-written, and has become my 
fifth book in mice. 

I will«at once tell you, that I am convinced that the 
Lycians were the true Pelasgians, and I shall not give you 
any rest till you have discovered the Pelasgic language from 
the monuments existing here. It is a sure discovery. It 
must be an older form of Greek, mu^^h as the Oscan or the 
Cai^en Saliare were of Latin, or even perhaps more so. 
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[3.] ^ ToUeridge Park, Monday Morning^ 

Feh. 19, 1849. 

I lai»ded yesterday, and took refug*e here till this afhjmoon; 
and my first employment is to thank you for your affectionate 
fiftid faithful letter, and to tell you that I ana not only to be 
here as hitberto, but that, with the permission of the King, 
I am to fill the post of confidential accredited*^ minister of the 
Beicksverweser^^ iGTmQxAy held by Baron Andrian.- During" 
my stay here, be it long or short, it will always be a pleasure 
and refteshment to me to see you as often as you can come to 
us. You know our way of living, which will remain the 
same, except now and then, when Palmerston may fix his 
conferences for a Sunday. 

Pertz is quite ready to agree to the proposal of a regular 
completion of the Chambers collection : the best thing would 
be for you to offer to make the catalogue. He is waiting 
your proposal. The dark clouds of civil war are lowering 
over our dear and mighty Fatherland. Prussia wiU go on its 
own way quietly^ as a mediating power. 


[4.] Cadton Terrace^ April 22, 1849. 

Yesterday evening, and night, and this morning early, I 
have been reading Froude’s ‘Nemesis of Faith,’ and am so 
moved by it that I must write you a few lines. ^ cannot 
describe the power of attraction exercised upon me by this 
deeply-searching, noble spirit : I feel the tragic nature of his 
position, and' long have I foreseen that such tragical combi- 
nations await the souls of men in this island-world. Arnold 
and Carlyle, can'll in his own way, had seen this long before 
me. In the general world, no one can understand such a 
state of mind, except so far as to be enabled to misconstrue it. 

In the shortcoming of the ^English mind in judging of^ 
this book, its great alienation from the philosophy of Art is 
revealed. This book js not comprehended as a work of Art, 
claiming as such due proportions and relative significanjie of 
parts ; otherwise many individuals would at least have been 
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moved to a more sparing judgment upon it, and in the first 
place they would take in the import of the title. 

This book shows the fatal result of the renunciation of the 
Church-system of belief. The subject of the tale siinply ex- 
periences moral annihilation ; but the object of his affection, 
whose mind he had been the means of unsettling in her faith, 
burst thtough the boundaries which humanity has placed, and 
' the moral order of the world imposes : they perish both, — 
r each at odds with self, with God, and with human society : 
only for him there yet remains room for further development. 
Then the curtain falls — ^that is right, according to artistic rule 
of composition ; true and necessary according to the views of 
those who hold the faith of the Church of England; and, 
from a theological point of view, no other solution could be 
expected from tlie book than that which it has given. 

But here the author has disclosed the inward disease, the 
fearful hollowness, the spiritual death, of the nation’s philo- 
sopliical and theological forms, with resistless eloquence ; and, 
like Die * Jews of old, they will exclaim, ‘That man is a 
criminal ! stone him ! ’ 

I wish you could let him know how deeply I feel for him, 
without ever having seen him ; and how I desire to admonish 
him to accept and endure this fatality, as, in the nature of 
things, he must surely have anticipated it; and as he has 
pointed out and defended the freedom of the spirit, so must 
he now (and I believe he will) show in himself, and make 
manifest to the world, the courage, active in deed, cheerful in 
power, of that free spirit. 

It is presumptuous to intrude into the fate and mystery of 
life in the case of any man, and more especially of a man so 
remarkable ; but the consciousness of community of spirits, of 
knowing, and endeavouring after what is morally good, and 
true, and jperfect, and of the yearning after every real disciple 
of the inner religion of Christians, impels me to suggest to 
you to tell him from me, that I believe the spasm of his 
spiritual efibrts would sooner be calmed, and the solution of 
the great problem would sooner be found, if he were to live 
for time among I mean, if he resided for a time in one 
of the German Universities. We Gennans have been for 
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seveniy years working as thinkers, enquirers, poets, seers, also 
as men of action, to pull down the old and to erect the new 
Zion ; each great man with us has contributed his materials 
towards .the sanctuary, invisible but firmly fixed in German 
hearts ; the whole nation.has negl'ected and sacrificed political, 
individual existence, and common freedom — ^to pursue in faith 
the search after truth. From us something may be Jearnt, by 
every spirit* of this age. He will experience* how truly the 
divine Plato spoke, when he said, ^ Seven years of silent’- 
enquiry were needful for a man to learn the truth, but 
fourteen in order to learn how to make it known to his 
fellow-men.’ 

Froude must know Schleiermacher’s ^Discourses on Re- 
ligion,’ and perhaps also his ‘ Dogmatics.’ In this series of 
developments this is perhaps, as far as the form is concerned, 
the most satisfactniy work which immediately concerns 
religion and its reconciliation with philosophy on the basis of 
more liberal Christian investigation. But at all events we 
have not striven and suffered in vain : our philosophy, re- 
search, and poetry show this. But men, not books, 2^re 
needed by such a' mind, in order to become conscious of the 
truth, which (to quote Spinoza) ^remoto errore nuda remanct.’ 
He has still much to learn, and he should learn it as a 
man from man. I should likj to propose to him first to 
go to Bonn. He would there find that most deeply thought- 
ful and most original of speculative minds among our living 
theologians, the Hamann of this century, my dea^ friend 
R. Rothe ; also a noble philosopher and teacher of ethics, 
Brandis ; an honest master of exegesis, Bleek ; and young 
minds would ^soon attach themselves to him. In Halle he 
would find Erdmann, almost the only distinguished sjiecula- 
tive follower of Hegel, and Tholuck, who has advanced much 
farther in the philosophical treatment of Christianity than is 
generally thought. I will gladly give him intnoductions to 
all of these. ^ They would all willingly admit him into their. ^ 
world of thought, and enter with sympathy into his. It 
would be sure to suit him. . . . The free atmosphere of 

thought would do him ^ood, as formerly the atmosphere of ^ee 
England was good for Germans still struggling for political 
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liberty. He certainly needs physical change and invi- 
gorating. For this the lovely Ehine is decidedly to be recom- 
mended. With 100^. he could live there as a prince. Why 
go off to Van Diemen’s Land ? I should always be glad to 
be of the least service to him, still more to make his personal 
acquaintance. And now, my dear M., you can if you wish 
read outs to him what I have written, but do not give the 
letter out of ycur own hands. 


[5.] 9, Carlton Terrace, Mmday^ 

May 22, 1849. 

■ 1 thank you for two letters. I cannot tell you how the first 
delighted and rejoiced me. The state of things in England is 
really as you describe it. As to what concerns the second, you 
will by this time know that I have seen Froude twice. With 
M., too, personal acquaintance has been made, and the point 
as to mo^ey is touched on. 1 must see him again alone be- 
fore I give my opinion. At all events, he is a man of'genins, 
and Germany (especially Bonn) the country for him. 

I can well imagine the terrible scenes your dear mother has 
witnessed in Dresden. However, I believe we have, in the very 
midst of the storm, reached the harbour. Even in Frankfort 
every one believes in the complete success of Prussia’s nego- 
ciations with the four Courts. We shall have the whole con- 
stituticn of the empire, and now with all necessary improve- 
ments. As to matters of form, they must be arranged as be- 
tween equals. Gagem and his friends are ready for this. 
The constitution is to be declared at Berlin on t-he 25th. The 
disturbances will then be quieted as by magic. George is aux 
anges over this unexj)ectcd turn of affairs. At all events I 
hope soon to see you. 


[6.] London, Wednesday, July 14, 1849. 

'Hurrah for Muller ! — so writes George, and as an apswer I 
send you his note f^m Frankfort. Hekscher’s proposal is quite 
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reasonable. I have since then broken off all negociations 
with the Danes. You will soon read the documents in the 
newspapers. 

If the jproposal of the parliamentaiy committee on the 
directory* of the Bund passes, which admits of little ^oubt, 
the question of to be or not to be must be immediately 
decided. • ^ 

I do not irffcend going to Frankfort for this^ so pray come 
here ; I am alone here with Charles, 


[7.r 9 , Carlton Terrace^ 'Friday Morning 

My Deah M. I did not thank you immediately for your 
delightfiil and instructive letter, because there were many 
points on which I wished to write fully. The last decisive 
crisis of the German-European business has at length arrived, 
and I have had the opportunity of doing my duty in the 
matter. But I have been doing nothing else since last Saturday, 
nothing Chinese even. I recommend the enclosed •to you^ 
The young man is | good and highly-informed German book- 
seller. He has of course written just what I did not tell him, 
anl omitted what he ought to' have said, ^ that he has been 
hero for five years with the first booksellers, and before that 
was trained under his father in ^onn ; that he understands 
English, German, French, Kalian and Spanish.* 1 have only 
heard what is good of him. How grateful I feel to you for 
having begun the Index of Egyptian words at once? We 
wanted one here for a speej^ purpose, so our trouble has not 
been thrown away. I now perceive how impossible it is to 
understand the "Egyptian language and history thoroughly 
without Chinese. In the chronology there is still much to be 
done. * 

We have as yet held our own in London and Warsaw 
as against Vienna. But in the Schleswig-Holstein question 
we have the whole world, and unfortunately our own peace of 
July and against us. Badowitz has worked most devotedly 
and honestly. When shi^l we see you again ? 

‘ No date, but about December,*! 849. 
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’ [8.] Prussian Legation^ May 15, 1850. 

By return of post thanks and greetings to my dear M, 
Your proposal as to Schiitz is excellent. Let me know if I 
am to write to Humboldt. I draw a totally different lesson 
from your news of the loss of the Veda MS. Wait till a good 
copy arrives,* and in the meantime pursue your philological 
studies in some other direction^ and get on with your Intro- 
duction. You can work more in one day in Europe than in 
a week in India, unless you wish to kill yourself, which I 
could not allow. So come with bag and baggage here, to 
9, Carlton Terrace, to one who longs to see you. 

F. must have gone mad, or have been far more so poli- 
tically than I imagined. The ‘ Leader,^ edited by him and 
N., is (as Mills says) red and raw ! and, in addition, 
badly written. It is a pity for prophets and poets to meddle 
with realities, instead of devoting themselves to futurity and 
poetry. George is happy in the intellectual wealth of Paris 
life, and quite perplexed at the perverseness and follies of the 
(political cliques. He promises to write about the acquaintance 
of Lamenais and George Sand. I am wdl, but fully use the 
right of a convalescent, and hardly go anywhere. 

Friend Stockmar sends a report from Erfurt, where the Par- 
liament meets on the 26th 1^) receive the oaths of the Directory 
and the Ministers of the Union. Usedom, Pertz, and Co. are 
quite mad in their enthusiasm for the Black and White, as I 
have openly written to them. 


[9.] Carlton Terrace ^ fuly 10, 1850. 

Mr. Eastwiek, the translator of Bopp’s Grammar, tells 
me that he and Murray wish for an article on this work in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ for January, 1851, so it must be sent 
in in November. Wilson refuses, as he is too busy. I believe 
you could best write such a review, of about sixteen pages 
(16/.). If you agree to this, write a line to me or direct to 
]gfjistwick, who would then get a letter from Lockhart with 
the commission for you. God help Schleswig-Holstein ! 
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[10.] London^ Octoler lo, 1850. 

You have given me the greatest pleasure, my dear M., by 
your heaujiiful present. Already, last night, I read the new 
'Greek Songs,’ and others that were new to me, with the 
greatest delight. We have, at all events, derived one benefit 
from the great storm — that the fetters have been ^ken off 
the press. Pfc is a very charming edition, ajd a beautiful 
memorial. 

• • 

As to F , it seems to me contra ret naturam to arrange 

anything with the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ The channel for 
such thiif^s is now really the ‘ Edinburgh ;* in the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
everythiug not English must be run down, at all events in 
appearance, if it is to be appreciated. And now ‘Modem 

German Poetry and P ^ and Liberal politics ! I cannot 

understand how F could think of such a thing. I will 

willingly take charge of it for the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ The 
editor is my political, theological, personal friend, and sym- 
pathises with me in such things as I consider P ^s beau- 

tiful review will be. I have for years wished for such a one?; 
epic-lyric poetry •has made much greater advances since 
Gjiithe’s time than people in Germany (with the- one excep- 
tion of Platen) seem to perceive. It seems to me though that 
one should begin with the flowers of the Romantic school 
of poetry, with Schenkendorf and Kurner — ^that is, with the 
whole romantic German national epoch, which found Gothe 
already a retired philosopher. The whole development, from 
that time till now, appears to me as one intimately united 
whole, even including the present day. Even 1848 to 1850 
iiave furnished their contribution (Arndt’s two inspired songs, 
for instance); and in 1843-44, Geibel shines as a star of the 
first magnitude. ^ Heine is difficult to treat. In fact, I do 

not think that F has read enough of these poets. He 

spoke to me lately of an historical work that he ha^ in view, 
and which he wished to talk over with me ; he meant to come 
up to me from the country, but hds not yet appeared. He is 
always welcome, for he is decidedly a man of genius, and I 
Would willingly help him. % 

Now to something different. My Chinese work is tolerably 
• E e 2 ^ 
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far advanced. I have arranged the 214 keys alphabetically, 
and have examined about 100 of them historically — that 
is, I have separated the oldest (entirely hieroglyphic and 
ideographic) signs, and as far as possible fixed the relationship 
of identical or similarly-sounding roots. Then I laid ''aside the 
work, and first began a complete list of all those pronominal, 
adverbial, and particle stems, arranged first alphabetically 
and then acc9rding to matter, in which I fouftd the recog- 
nisable corpses of the oldest Chinese words. The result repays 
me even far more than 1 expected. I hope to have finished 
both works before Christmas; and at last, too, the alpha- 
betical examination of the 450 words (of which aboiit 1 50 are 
hidden in the 214 keys; the 64 others are similarly-sounding 
roots). Naturally all this is only in reference to ancient 
Chinese, which is at least as different (grammatically) from 
modern Chinese, as Egyptian is from Coptic. 

At the same time, I am reading the translation of the 
three ' Kings,’ and transliterate some passages. And now I 
must ask you to examine the inclosed system of translitera- 
tion. I have devised it according to my best powers after 
yours and Lepsius’ system. Secondly, I want you to tell me 
whether I ought to buy the Leipzic translation of Eiehhoff’s 
^ ParalUle des Langues Sanscrites.’ My own copy of the 
French edition has disappea,’’ed. Pauli works at an Index of 
the Eg3rptian hieroglyphics and words, which I can send you 
by and bye. 

‘ The days and times are hard,’ says an old song. 


[11.] Totteridge Park^ Tuesday Morning, 

Oct, 16, 1850. 

My deae Fbiend. So it seems that I am really not to see 
you this time. 1 am truly sorry, and count all the more on 
your calling on your return, if I am still in England. I 
should like to have thanked you at once for your alfectionate 
letter for my birthday. But you know, if you altogether 
tns:3t me, that a lifelong love for youdips deep in my heart. 

'*1 had expected more from the great programme of New 
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Oxford. It is not, however, much more unsatisfactory 'than 
the article on Plato, the writer of which now avows himself. 

It is only possible to excuse the milk-and-watery treatment 
of the subject through the general mental cowardice and 
ignorance in intellectual matters \^ich is so predominant in 
thiij country. I find a comfort in the hope that this article 
is the prologue to able exegetical works, combined# with a 
concrete statement of the absurdity, the untruth, and untenr 
ableness of the piesent English conception of inspiration. Do 
not call me to account too sharply for this hope, or it is likely 
to evaporate simply in pious wishes. Moral earnestness is the 
only tiling that pleases me in this matter; the important 
thing now is to prove it, in opposition to invincible prejudices. 
Your plan of publishing your Introduction after you have 
talked it over with Lassen and Bumouf, and drawn in fresh 
breath, and just in January too, pleases me very much. If I 
may, all in the dark, give you some good advice, try to make 
yourself clear on two points. First, as to the proper limits of 
language for the investigation of past and prehistoric times. 
As yet, no one has known how to handle these gigantic mate^ 
rials ; what Jacob ftrimm has lately attempted with them is 
child’s play. It is no longer of any use, as a Titan in 
intention, but confused as to aim, and uncertain in method —it 
is no longer of any use to put do^n dazzling examples which 
demonstrate nothing, or at most only that something ought 
to be there to be demonstrated. AYhat you have told me 
entitles one to the highest hopes ; and these will be ivalised, 
if you in the French, not tlic Teutonic manner, arrive at full 
understanding of what is at present a mere instinctive intuition, 
and thus amvo at the right method. You can do it. Only I 
have some anxiety as^to the second point, the historical proofs 
of thd beginnings of nations. That is the weak side, first of 
all etymologists and word-masters, and then especially of all 
‘ Indologues,’ and of the whole Indian past itself. There is 
an enormous difference between what can have been, nay, , 
according to certain abstract theoretic views must have been, and 
^hat really tms been. That, however, is the distinctive problem 
for historical investigation. And here, above all, much dep^ds , 
on philological knowledge and sagacity; but still more on 
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that* historical tact which understands how inferences should 
be drawn. This demands much acquaintance with what is 
real, and with purely historical material ; much practice, and, 
as regards character^ much self-denial. In Judidtm 
mhacium of the historian lies the difference between Niebuhr 
and O. Miiller. To satisfy these demands^ it is only necessity, 
with ycvir gifts and your character^ that you should wish to 
do so earnestly, and perse veringly wish it. Of course you will 
not separate the enquiry as to the oldest seat of the Sanskrit 
language from the surrounding problems. I am perhaps too 
strongly prejudiced against the idea that the family of which 
we are speaking must have wandered from the baulks of the 
Upper Indus towards Bactria, and from thence founded Media 
and Persia. But I have for the present good grounds for 
this, and views which have long been tested by me. I ean 
well imagine a migration of this family to and fro from the 
northern to the southern slopes of the Hindu- Kush and back 
again ; in Egypt one sees most plainly how the Semitic, or 
the family which inclines towards Semitism, migrated fre- 
quently from the Mediterranean and the Euphrates to the 
lied Sea and hack again. But this alt^s nothing in the 
theory on the one hand that it is one and the same family 
historically, and on the other hand that it is not originally 
African, but Asiatic, You v/ill certainly not adopt Niebuhr’s 
autochthonic theory, where such facts lie before you. But 
enough. Only receive these remarks as a proof of my lively 
interest- in your researches, and in yourself ; and may Minerva 
be your guide. I rejoice in the prize you have gained at, the 
French Academy in Paris, both for you and the Fatherland. 

The King has subscribed for twenty copies, of your Veda^ 
and you have received 500 thalers of^ it beforehand. The 
rest you will receive, according to the agre#‘ment then made, 
and which was communicated to you, as certainly after the 
revolution and constitution as before, I cannot have said a 
word with any other meaning. I may have recommended 
you not to demand future prepayment, there might have been 
difficulties. Examine then the communication made to you, 
tak^ twenty copies of your first volume in your pocket, or 
rafiier in the ship, aitd hand them in, writing in any case to, 
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Humboldt, and beside him to the minister concerned, there- 
fore to the Minister of Public Instruction. As to what con- 
cerns the King personally, ask Humboldt what you have to 
do. The^thing itself is as clear and settled a matter of busi- 
ness as anything can well, be; on*this very account T have 
completely forgotten the particulars. 

And now, God bless you, my dear friend. Greet all /riendly 
minds and souls, and first, though I have no^ the pleasure 
of her acquaintance,’ your mother; and then Humbq^dt and 
Lepsius before any one else. 

[12.] London^ November ; 

I must tell you by return of post that your letter has 
frightened me by what you tell me respecting your strong 
impulse to go to Benares or to Bonn. This is the very worst 
moment for Bonn, and the very best for your publication of 
the Introduction to the Vedas. The crisis in our country 
disturbs everything ; it will soon be over, and, as I have good 
reason to believe, without dishonour or bloodshed. They would 
do everything to lhake your stay in Bonn pleasant, as soon 
as* they have recovered breath. Still you must print that 
English book in England ; and I should add, before you settle 
a«Poss the Channel. Or do you^only intend to pay Lassen a 
visit ? You knew that some time ago Lassen longed to see 
you, more than any other man. Ij would be a good idea if 
you settled to make an excursion to Germany. You g,re one 
of those who always arrange things best personally. At all 
events, you must come to us the day after to-morrow, and 
stay till the 9^1. We shall have a house full of visitors that 
day (evening), but tiU then be quite alone. On the 7th you 
will g^ive your presence to George as a birthday gift, a proof 
of great affection. Of Froude I have heard and seen nothing. 

Empson has been here twice, without leaving his* address. 

I have advanced as far in the astronomy and chronology of^ • 
the Chinese as I can without an astronomer. They have begun 
with the beginning of the Chaldeans. With the language, too, 

I have reached firm soil and ground, through the 120 -v^rds ^ 
which become particles. More by word of mouth. • 
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The struggle is over. Open conferences will be held at 
Vienna, where Prussia will represent and securely maintain 
the principle of free opinion. 

The 8000 Bavarians will return home again. THq new con- 
stitution of the Bund will* include all Austria (except Italy), 
and will have a diet which has no legislative power in inter- 
nal German affairs. Will Badowitz stay? Send a line in 
answer. ^ 

[ 13 . ] London, December 11,1 850. 

In spite of the courier, who goes to-day, I must wfl te a few 
words in answer to your friendly enquiries. 

I am more and more eonvinced that you stake everything 
if you begin the important affair in Bonn without going there 
yourself ; and on the other hand, that the business cannot fail 
^ you go there; lastly, that you should go there at once, 
that Lassen and the government may not hit on something 
else. Once begun, the thing will, I hope, go exactly as you 
wish. Bht I should be nery sorry if you were to leave Oxford 
before finishing the printing of the Intr^iuction. That is 
your farewell to England, your greeting to the professoriate 
in Germany, both worthy and suited to you. 

The Lectures at Oxford appear, by the side of this, as a 
. secondary consideration. I cannot, however, restrain the 
wish that you should not refuse the thing. It is not expected 
that a deputy-professor should spend more time than is 
necessary on the charge committed to him. I should thipk 
you could arrange such a course 'very pleasantly, and feel 
certain of success, if you only bear in mind Lockhart’s advice, * 
to write as for ladies — ‘ Spartam quam nactus cs orna,’ as 
Niebuhr always told me, and I have always,found it a good 
maxim. I await the sending in of your article for the Edin- 
burgh, in' order to make all preparations at once. I hope 
f you will be back from Bonn by Christmas Eve, or else wait 
till after Christmas before you go. 

As a friend of many years standing, you will forgive me if 
I sayithat if the journey to Bonn is not financially convenient 
to y^u just now, I d-epend upon your thinking of me^ 
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[14.] 9, Carlton Terrace^ Jan, a, 1S51. 

Most heartily do I wish you success and happiness in the 
new yean Stanley will have told you of our negotiations as 
to your beautiful article.. He will have laid before you the 
sketch of a genuine English prologue and epilogue promised 
by him, and for which I gave him a few ideas.* Yoiy can then 
choose between the Quarterly and Edinburgh Jleview. 

Pertz has authorized me to pay you 20^. on the ist of 
January, as you wished. So send your receipt, that I may at 
once send you the %ol, (in four banknotes), unless you will 
fetch th^m yourself. If you can be here on Monday you are 
invited to dinner with Macaulay, Mahon, and General Ra- 
dowitz, otherwise any other day. 

P.S. (Wednesday). No, my dear M., I will not send your 
article, but take it myself. Let me have it soon. 


[15 .] LondoUy March 13, 1851.^ 

It is such a dWight to be able at last to wunte to you, to 
tell you that few events this year have given me such great 
pleasure as your noble success in Oxford. The English have 
shown how gladly they will listen to something good and 
new, if any one will lay it before them in their own halls and 
in their ‘ gown.’ Morier has faithfully reported everything, 
and my whole family sympathise in your triumph,^ as if it 
cqpcerned ourselves. , 

I have heard from Empson that he will let your article 
appear in the .third quarter (ist July). All space for the ist 
of April had been promised since December. He will have it 
printed very early, ^at we may have time to read it comfort- 
ably, and see if it really wants a ‘ head and tail.^ He seems 
to think it is not wanted. So much the better, f answered 
him. , .• 

George writes diligently, De ifili fontibus, and revels in the 
scientific life of Bonn. He is coming at Easter for four weeks, 
and intends immediately^ after Whitsuntide to take his dlgre^ 
cum honore, • * 
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You* have seen that Lachmann was obliged to have his foot 
amputated, as it was mortifying. The operation was very well 
performed ; but the question is, whether the evil may not still 
spread. Haupt writes in great anxiety ; he hurried off to his 
friend, t6 nurse him. * , 

Theodore comes as early as the 7th of April, and goes tp 
the University after Easter. 

We have all had something of influenza, but nof so that we 
V ‘ "e obliged to give up our Tuesday evenings , yrhicli are very 
well attended, as many as 300 people, who amuse themselves 
and us well. When are you coming to us ? 

I have come to the end of the third volume, in ^vorking 
over ‘ Egypt,’ and have already besides a third of the fourth 
volume ready for press. By the ist of May the fourth volume 
must be sent to Gotha. 


Carlton Terrace^ Tuesday morning ^ 
1^51- 7 o'clock, 

{Olymp, 1 . 1 . i,)^ccording to new 
Gertnan Chronology, See tables 
for ^ Egypt, ^ 

I must at last take my early morning hour to write to you* 
instead of writing, or rather preparing, a cliapter of my fifth 
volume. For I find the flqpd of business which begins with 
breakfast subsides now only after midnight, and I have 
many things 1 must say to you. First, my thanks and good 
wishes for the sketch of your lectures. You have rightly 
understood the importance of epic poetry in its historical 
bearing, and for the first time connected jt with the earliest 
times of the epic nations, viz. the primitives period of their 
community of language. 

This has given me indescribable pleasure, and daily roused 
longing to see you again very soon, and to read, to you some 
chapters out of my fifth volume, the writing of which has 
continued to be an excessive delight to me. 1 have attempted 
Jihe ifhtoration of the times of the pati^rchs, in the full belief 
in tfieir real existence &nd in my own method, and have been 
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surprised at the great results. After I had finished this sec- 
tion I felt inspirited to add the Introduction to the Preface, 
written at Easter, ‘ The History and Method of the Philosophy 
of History/ and then, as by a stroke of magic, I found myself 
again in the lost Paradi^e of thh deepest philosophical and 
historical conyictions of all my life, on the strength of which 
I consecrated my dim anticipations to definite vojirs in the 
holy vigils *of 1810-13, wrote them dc^n in the l^st 
weeks of my (ierman lile (Jan. 1816) in Berlin, iq order 
explain myself to Niebuhr. The little book which I then 
wrote comes back again, after the lapse of quite thirty-five 
years, into my thoughts. The journey to India has turned 
out a journey to Egypt, and the journey of life hastens to- 
wards its close. But though I, since 1816, never found the 
means and opportunity to fix my eyes on the first youthful 
ideal — after I had dedicated my life to investigate, to think 
and to live for it; and though all the grand and elevated views 
had been hidden from me in the narrow valleys of life and of 
special research, except some blessed moments of intuition, I 
am now again raised by the flood of Egyptian research, aftef a 
quarter of a centfc-y, on to the heights of the same Ararat, 
from whence, in the battle of life, I had to descend. I only 
wished to give an introductory survey of the manner of treat- 
ing the world’s history, and tn my astonishment something 
else appears, to which I yield myself with fear as well as 
delight, with the old youthful .ardour. I believe I owe 
something of my good fortune this time also to mjfc enemies 
a\|Ld enviers. For it is quite true, as the newspaper said, that 
my removal or recall was 'demanded from the King, not only 
by our Camafilla and its tool the ministry, but by more than 
‘ flesh and blood,’ that high demoniacal power, which would 
willingly crush J^russia and Germany in its unholy embrace. 

It has come to an avowed struggle. As yet the King has 
held fast to me as king and friend. Such attacks always 
fill me witl\ courageous indignation and indignant couragq,® 
and God has graciously filled my heart with this courage 
ever since I, on the day of the news of our complete defeat 
(Nov. 10), determined •to finish Egypt. Never, since J^pro^^ 
jected the five books on Egypt, when besieged on the Capitol 
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by tbe'Pope and his followers, and abandoned by the ministry 
at Berlin, from Jan. 6tb till Easter Sunday, 1838 — ^never have 
1 worked with such success. Even the Great Exhibition and 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Prussia have-^ot hin- 
dered nie. Vol. iv. was finished od Sunday evening, April 
a7th ; and Tuesday morning, the apth, I wrote at Dover the 
first chap;*^er of the ‘Traditions of Prehistoric Times,’ after 
Easter Sunday had presented me with the above-mentioned 
P ' face. ,On the a7th of May all that is putailed by the 
Princess visit ceases again on the beach at Dover, and on the 
1 st June I hope to be able to begin with the ‘ Methodology.’ 
I* have now arrived at Leihniz in the historical survey, which 
is to close with Schclling and Hegel, Goethe and Schiller, 
and which began with Abraham. Don’t be frightened, it will 
please you. 

But now, if Oxford and the gods of the Veda allow it, you 
should come here. George will, before he returns to Bonn, 
sail up the waters of the Nile with me : he has written the 
first sketch of the dissertation, and can get through every- 
thing in Bonn in six weeks ; I believe he returns at the end 
of the first week. 

Think this over. I do so wish for him to see you before he 
leaves. Meanwhile I may tell you, suh rosa, that on Saturday 
morning he, with Col. Fischer and the charming Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm, will go to Oxford from Birmingham 
(12 o’clock), and, in strictest incognito, show the Benares of 
Europe to the future King of Prussia, who is enthusiastic 
about England. He will write to you beforehand : he is now 
asleep, resting himself, after running about all yesterday with 
the Prince, and staying at a ball till morning. 

But enough of the outpourings of my heart. I hasten to 
business. " 

First, Empson has sent me the proof-sheets of your article. 
I mean your article for the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview.’ Early this 
'^iporning I read it through at last, and joyfully end heartily 
utter my Made virtute. You have worked up the article since 
I first read it in MS. far more than I expected ; and certainly 
^ with 'good and practical results. Your examples, and par- 
ticularly your notes, vfill help and please the English reader 
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very much. The introduction is as excellent {ad hominm and 
yet dignified) as the end. Many thanks for it. God will 
bless it. To-night I shall read out the article to my 
wife, children, and Neukomm, as I long ago promised, and 
to-morfow I will send it to the printer (with a few corrected 
misprints), and will write to Empson ^ what I think about it.’ 
?o far, so good. 

Secondly, •! find I cannot with honour shrink from some sort 
of comparison of my Egyptian forms and roots with 
Semitic and Iranian forms and rootl. The facts are so*' 
enormously great, that it does not in the least matter whether 
the proef can be thorovghly given in all its details. I have 
therefore in my need thought of Rodiger, and have sent a 
letter to him, of which I enclose a copy. You will see from 
it that I hold fast to your friendly promise, to stand by me in 
the matter of Iran. What I said on the certainty and satisfac- 
tory completeness of the tools contained in my English edition, 
is, I am firmly convinced, not too strong. Still, I do not 
mean to say that a comparison with rich results might not be 
instituted between such Coi)tic Boots (I do not admit it nf 
the grammaticaW^hmtf) as have not yet been rediscovered 
among the hieroglyphics and the ancient Asiatic: some of 
them may be found again in ancient Egyptian, almost un- 
formed and not yet ground down ; but that is mere pedantry 
in most cases. We have enough in what lies before us in the 
oldest form in attested documents, to show us the right for- 
mula for the equation. ^ 

And now for a few words about my family, which is so 
truly attached to you, and watches your success with real 
• affection. But no, I have something else to say first on the 
Niebelungen. Your delightful letter awoke a thought which 
has often crossed^ mf mind, viz. that it does not appear to me 
that the historical and early national element which is but 
thinly veiled under the poetical matter, has ever been suffi- 
ciently searched out and distinguished. Grimm hates the ^ 
historical elements which lie beyond his ‘ Beginnings o{ 
Nations,’ and my late dear friend Lachmann occupied himself 
•with them most unwillingly. When, in 1825 , 1 wroterithat^ 
little treatise in French for Chateaubrk.nd, which he prii^ted 
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in hi» ' MSan^es/ 1 went over what had been said on this 
pointy as far as it concerned me^ and I was prprised to see 
how little had been done in it. Since that time 1 have 
heard of no investigations of the kind. But who , can now 
believe •that the mention of Gunther and the Burgundians is 
the one isolated historical fact in the poem ? Is it not evi- 
dent, for instance, that the myth of the contemporaneousness of 
Attila and the j»reat Theodoric of the Ostrogoths' has its his- 
i ;rical root in the fact that Theodoric^ King of the Visigoths ^ 
*iell in the great baftle of Chalons, 451 , lighting against 
. Attila ; but his son Thorismund, to revenge his father’s death, 

• defeated the barbarians in a last assault, and gained the 
victory, on which the Franks pursued the Huns even across 
the Rhine. From this arose the connection of Attila with 
Theodoric^ the great king of the Ostrogoths, who lived forty years 
later, and was intimately connected with the royal family of the 
Visigoths, and with the kingdom of the Visigoths, but of 
course could never have had any dealings with Attila. 

If one neglects such intimations, one arrives at last at the 
Gdrres and Grimm clairvoyance, where not only everything is 
everything, but also everything again isr nothing. Etzel, 
though, is not really Attila to Grimm, but the fairy nature 
of the legend allows of no certain conclusions. But I find 
that everywhere, where the J^ools are not wanting, the fer- 
mentation and decomposition process of the historical element 
can be proved, from which organically and by a process ex- 
actly analogous to that of the formation of languages in the 
first ages of the world, the epic legend arises, which the genius 
of the epic poet lays hold of when the time comes, with a 
consciousness of an historical destiny; as the tragic poet does 
in later times. 

If you have time, follow up this idea. This is the weak 
side of your generation and guild. The whole national ele- 
ment ha^ been kept too much in the background in the con- 
ceit and high-stiltedness, not to say woodenness, of our critical 
researches. Instead of saying with the humourists of the 
eighteenth century, ^ Since Herman’s death nothing new 
has happened in Germany,’ one ought to say ^ since Siegfried’s 
death.’ The genius of the nation which mourned over Her- 
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man’s &ll and murder was the same that in its sorrow gave 
shape to the legend of Sigurd. Must not the hearts of our 
ancestors, whose blood flows in our veins, have felt as wc do 
in like circumstances ? The princes and their relatives have 
betraydd and sold and murdered the true prince' of the 
German people, even to this day. And yet were there now 
ffut a Siegfried-Herman ! ' Exsurget aliquandd istis^ex ossibus 
ultor.’ •’ , ^ 

I take this opportunity of calling your attention to a pan 
phlct by Bcthman-Hollweg, which has just appeared, ‘ The 
Ancient Germans before the Migration of Nations.’ I send^ . 
it to yMi to-day, and you must bring it back when you come. ^ 
Send me word by George when you can and will come. 

The Exhibition is, and will continue to be, the poetical 
and historical event of the period. ‘Les Anglais ont fait 
de la pocsie sans s’en douter,’ as that excellent Jourdain said 
of his prose. Come and see it and us as soon as you can. 


;i7-] 


T/mrsda^j May 15, 1851. 7 a.m. 


George, in the hurry of his jpumey, begs you, through me, 
to be so kind as to be at the Oxford station when the Bir- 
mingham train arrives, Saturday (the day after to-morrow), at 
1 2 o’clock, and then kindly to help him in showing Oxford to 
the princeps juventutk. They leave again at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. The party will of course want some rooms in the 
best hotel, to rest themselves. So it might be well to 
bespeak some rooms for the travellers as a pied a ierre. 
Thq party travel * under the name of Colonel Fischer or 
George Bunsen* 

I talked over the whole plan of the Forms and Boots with 
that goqd Steinschneider yesterday, and requested him to asko 
you further about it. He willingly undertook to do the work 
in the course of the summer. Thus we have certainly got 
^ one, perhaps two, for the Semitic work. I have given*him 
copy of my ^ Egypt.’ He seems to be ^getting tame. 
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CIS .] London^ Feh, 3, 1852. 

1 have exactly a quarter of an hour before 1 must make 
myself grand for the opening of Parliament, and I will spend 
it in chatting with you. 

I will write to Pococke notwithstanding. I cannot help be- 
lieving that the German method of etymology, as applied to 
history by Sclilegel, Lassen, and Humboldt, and of which 
1 have endeavoured to sketch the outline, is the only 
' safe one. 

You have opened my eyes to the danger of their laying 
such dry and cheap ravings to our account, unless- we, ‘as 
Germans/ protest against it. 

I am rejoiced at your delight with the ‘Church Poetry.’ 
But Pauli never sent you what I intended ; I wanted to send 
you the first edition of my Hymn Book (no longer to be had 
at the booksellers), because it has historical and biographical 
notices about the composers, and contains in the Preface and 
Introduction the first attempt to render the features of con- 
tinuity and the epochs more conspicuous. (It is my only 
copy, so please for this reason take great qp.re of it.) Also I 
wish to draw your attention to two translations from my 
collection.. First by Miss Cox (daughter of the Bedell in 
Oxford), c, 1840, small 8vo,^ Second by Arnold (Rugby), 
not Dr. Arnold. This last I can send you. It contains 
me translation by the great Arnold, first part. You 
will observe among other points, that the most animated 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving were composed amid the 
sufferings of the Thirty Years’ War. My attention has been 
directed to Hillebrand’s ^History of German Literature,* 
three vols., as the best work, and to Vilmar’s ditto, one vol., as 
the most popular, I myself only possess Gelzer’s thoughtful 
Lectures (from Lessing to Gothe), a book which I prefer to 
Gervinus; as far as a just appreciation of the national cha- 
racter and sentiment is concerned. (With many extracts.) 
*^1 rejoice at your cheerful spirit. But now be satisfied, and 
make more use of the Romance languages. Tntim ibis. You 
Jhavei already sufficient materials. We £an and will benefit this 
hospitable land, even without their desiring it; but cautiot^sly ! 
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You will laugh at this, and forgive me ; but I know what 1 am 
about. Next Saturday vol. ii., ready bound, will lie on my 
table. The plan of the doctrine of the Trinity, critical and recon- 
structive^ is a bold undertaking: the restoration of the genuine 
substance of the Apostolical constitutions and canons (in the 
seqpnd half of vol. ii.) will probably have at present more suc- 
cess. But vol. iii., The Reconstruction and the Eeforn ! ‘ The 
two text-books of the Early Church, The Chureh and Hous^ 
Book and The Law-Book,^ in biblical phraseology «nd or- 
thography, chiefly derived from documents never yet made 
known, is my piece de resistance; the sauce for it, in the Intro- 
duction, contains three chapters (The Picture, The Mirror, 
The Practical Keconstruction) for each section (Baptism, 
School, Constitution, Worship, Life). 

So far I had written everything in English, tant hien que 
mal^ without hesitating a moment for thoughts or words. But 
here the Muse refused — ^not a single idea would flow into my 
pen. After three days I discovered that the spirit would and 
could speak German. So T then hastily added the first half 
of the Introduction ; and I hope that the first cast of the 
whole will be ready^his week ; and a week later Cottrell will 
have it for translation, whilst the Text Book (about 140 pages) 
is being printed in slips. I am afraid the English edition 
wSl not appear before the end of March ; of the second I have 
already received vol. ii. I think you will approve of the off- 
spring. May Apollo and the Musas enlighten people about^ 
Bornays. I might then hope that he would again conic here 


to i|^e in the summer. • 

George has not yet announced his dissertation as ‘ sent in to 
&ie faculty : ’ till then he is wisely silent. He appears to me 
to be too much there jn the fashion and in society. May the 
devil darry off all feshionable women ! 

John calls. God bless you. 

Wednesday , — Vivat Muller! I am just writing my con- 
gratulations ta Bernays. Fivat De^n ! 

Paulies book appears in English without his doing any- 
thing to it. ^ 

You may recommend in Oxford, even to the most refined 
ladies and most Christi^ evangelicals, * Spiritual Words* from 


VOli. III. 


F f 
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Gotte, by Lancizolle, 120 pages, i2mo. (35. beautiftilly bound). 
That is a German Bible. 

You know Wackernagers ‘Anthology*? It is useful, but 
gives too much of second rate. I will make my daughters 
copy out Arndt*s German bong for his eighty-third birthday 
for you. Adieu. 

[ 19 .] * Saturday, Marck I ^2, 

r 

What in all the world is this undertaking to which Vaux 
asks my aid, the new edition of Herbelot’s ‘ Bibliotheque 
Orientale*? It might be made a good work, although I hate 
the form, but everything depends on the management. It is 
otherwise a mere bookseller’s speculation or Jesuit’s trick. 1 
have answered jjrovisionally that in case biblical literature is 
to be taken up (which is highly necessary) Ewald, Frey tag, 
Bemays, lltidiger, Hengstenberg, and Bernstein should be 
summoned to help. I don’t quite trust the thing ; but if it 
is possible to introduce the people to good ideas, I am ready 
to aid. 

When are you coming ? I have sent fiie last MS. to-day 
to the press, or rather to the translator. I have only now 
reached the point on which I can really speak in a practical 
tone. Vol. iii. will contain boo pages. ' 


[20.] • London, Nov. 1^,1% ^2. 

> r 

Though late, I send you my*hearty greetings on your 
return to England. I heard from Wilson that you were well, 
and that you had left your mother well for the winter. 

Hippolytus lies here ready for you, outpurpose that you 
may fetch it. I hope you will do so on the 18th, for which 
you have already received the invitation. You will find Mo- 
rier also here. Is not that furious and ridiculous* article in 
the * Morning Chronicle ’ on the second volume (the first arti- 
cle, as yet without a continuation) by the same man (of Jesus 
College?) on whose article in the ‘Ecclesiastic’ on Hippolytus’ 
bdok I have throwh some degree of light? The leading 
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thought is exactly the same in both; the account of Ca- 
lixtus** knavery is interpolated (by Novatianus) says the writer 
in the * Chronicle.’ This is a proof that nothing can be 
said against my argument rcqmring a serious answer. 
Gladstone felt ashamed of the review. It has helped the 
boek ; but it would be read even without this and the recom- 
mendation of^the ‘ Guardian * — ^so Longman says. Ohe circu- 
lating librar}’’ here has taken twenty-five oopiSs^ and wanf^ 
more. So the book cannot be ignored ; and that is adl I first 
of all wished for, aculeum reliquL As the people of this 
country, with a few exceptions that one can count up on one’s 
fingers, do not understand the book, not even the title, and 
have never had a conception of what it means, to reproduce 
the spirit of a century of which men as yet, with the excep- 
tion of Irenajus, Tcrtullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, 
know only the names and enigmas (of which latter Hippolytus 
was one), their fault-finding with the composition of the 
book does not affect me at all. In 6j)ite of the timidity 
of nearly all English theologians, inter muros acadamicos ei 
extra^ I have received very many hearty and manly letters 
from numerous an? distinguished people. The King has, on 
my recommendation, sent Dr. Boettichcr to spend two years 
here and in Paris in order to bring to light the Syriac trea- 
sift'cs which have not been laid Tdaim to by Cureton. I see 
that I have not been mistaken in him in spite of his sporadic 
many-sidedness. I am free from the 2nd of December. There 
is a letter of mine just printing to Miss Winkworth, ‘ On 
Niabuhr’s Political Character/ with extracts from letters. 


^ 21 .] Prussian Legation^ Tuesday^ Nov, 30, 1852. 

General von Schamhorst, the worthy and highly educated 
son of his great father, intends going to Oxford the day after 
to-morrow, Thursday, by the morning Express, perhaps to 
stay over the night. I will give him a line for you, begging 
you to set him a little on his way. As to the collectjpns, 
geographical charts will be the most in|;eresting to him ; jie 
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’ As'soon as this infernal game is played out in Paris, I hope 
to have a little leisure again. I have written a warning to 
Bernays : he is very much out of spirits, and still far behind- 
hand; says he only received the proper appointment (from 
Gaisford) in February, aiid without mention of any fixed 
time. He will write to you, and enclose what is done as a 
specimen I am delighted to hear from Lassen that Aufrecht 
is coming to England. Tell him to call on me. (iura ut valeaa, 
Rawlinson has been preferred to Luynes and Wilson by the 
Berlin Academy. 

[ 22 .] Wednesday, Bee, 15, 1852. 

Tell Aufrecht I will try and arrange the affair for him 
without his paying any duty; and so at all events there 
will be a reduction. I was excessively pleased with Aufrecht. 
Your parcels for Pertz will go safely and quickly if they arc 
here on the ist or 15th of the month. 

P. S. Aufrecht must be courageous, and keep in good spirits. 
Haupt is called to Berlin, which rather surprises me. Head the 
‘Journal des Debats,’ Sunday, Dec. J2, on Ilippolytus. Do 
you know Laboulaye ? 


[ 23 .] Prussian Legation, Fch. 19, 1853. 

Plense tell me at leisure how Amestris (Herod, ix. 109) is 
to be explained as the wife of Xerxes ? I am convinced that 
Esther is hidden here, which name, according to the testimony^ 
of the Book of Esther, was her Persian name, as she was first 
called Myrtle, as her Jewish maiden name, Therefore Am must 
mean ‘queen,’ ‘mistress,’ ‘lady,’ or what you®may discover. I 
find that j:he idea had occurred to one and the other even about 
100 years ago; but was given up, partly on account of its 
t ' Godlessness,’ partly on account of the uncertainty whether 
Ahasuerus was ycally Xerxes, as Scaliger declared. The 
Sual^an simpletons (for they are so in historical matters) ar^ 
• the^ only people who now doubt this, and that the book is 
historical — a book with a history on w^ich depends the only 
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great Jewish feast established since the days of Moses (till 
the Purification of the Temple, after the fall of Epiphanes). 
So, my dear M., send it to me. There can have been at that 
same tim^, in Persia, but one woman so vindictive and clever 
as Esthe!* is. The first volume of my Prophets (from Abraham 
to Gothe) is ready, with a popular explanation of the age of 
the so-called ‘Great Unknown’ (Isaiah) of Daniel, a^d all the 
Psahm, ^c. *1 write onli/ German for this, bijJ only for the 
English^ and yet jvithout any reserve. ^ 

The most remarkable of the thirteen articles which I have 
seen on Hippolytus, is by Taylor (an Unitarian in Manchester), 
in the ‘‘ft-ospective Review^ (February). He confesses that I 
have made the principle of the Trinity, and the national bless- 
ing of the Episcopacy and the Liturgy, clear to him. I have 
never seen him, but he seems to me a deep thinker. I am 
again in correspondence with Bernays, who promises to work 
at Lucretius with all diligence. I think he has more leisure, 
and his health is better. 

To-morrow the new African expedition sets sail ; Dr. Vogel, 
the botanical astronomer, and his army, two volunteers frorf 
the sappers and miiftrs. I afn fully occupied with this, and but 
for my curiosity about Esther, you would not have had a line 
from me before Monday. 


[24.] Pritssiau Legation^ Monday, 

]tfy best thanks. All Ijail to the ‘Great Esther.’ She 
was really called Myrtle, *for Hadascha is in Hebrew the 
myrtle — a naipe analogous to Susannah (the lily). That 
Esther is aor^p has Jong been generally admitted, also that 
Xerx^ is Ahasverus. The analogy of Achasvorosh and 
Kshayarsha has also been proved. Finally, the chronology 
is equally decisive. The only thing still wanting is Amestris, 
What it ft stUl important to know, is, whether Ama, ‘ great,’ , 
was a common designation of exalted personages, or specially 
of queens (in opposition to the Pallakai\ or whether the name 
is to be considered as an •adjective to star^ magna Stella, \he 
first interpretation would make the Jewish statement more 
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clear, I tkink decidedly it is the most natural. It is con- 
ceivable that Uncle Otanes, like I'oncle de Madame I’lmpera- 
trice, should have taken a distinguished name, just as the 
Hebrew myrtle bad been changed into a Persian star. But 
there is not tbe least hurry, about all this. • 

I rejoice extremely over your extemporary lectures. You 
are now on the open sea, and ^will go on swimmingly.’ 
Always ’xeep the young men well in mind, and carrange your 
lectures entirely for them. I should thiiik that the history of 
‘ Greek literature (with glances backwards and forwards) after 
O. Muller’s ‘ History of Greek Literature,’ would be a fine 
subject. Mure’s book gives many an impulse few* further 
thought. In what concerns the Latin inscriptions, you must 
rely on Grider^ % ^Thesaunis,’ after him on Morelli; of the 
more recent, only on Borghese and Sarti, and on the little done 
by my dear Kellerinann. There is nothing more rare than the 
power of copying accurately. 

Be patient with , if he has an honest mind. I can 

fancy that such a mind having been torn, wronged, and 
botheredj has become very cross-grained. Only patience and 
love can overcome this. ^ 

Overweg has fallen a victim to his noble zeal ; he lies buried 
in the Lake of Tsad. Vogel is happily already on the way to 
Malta and Tripoli. ’ 


[ 25 .] Pfuseian Legation y March 21, 1853. 

Mrs. Malcolm and Longman are as delighted as I am 
that Dr. Thomson will have the ^reat kindness to write a 
preface to the ‘ Theologia Germanica,’ and to look through the* 
last proof sheets. Longman has informed me this morning 
that he makes over half the net profits to JVJrs. Malcolm, and 
leaves to her the further arrangements with Dr. Thomson. Mrs. 
Malcolm* wishes for nothing for herself, but will hand over the 
profits to some religious institution. Will you arrange the 
* matter with Dr. Tliomson ?* Longman wishes to begin on the 
15th of May, or feven earlier, if everything is ready for press. 
^,Of course Dr. Thomson knows the beautiful (though not ex- 
hatistive, for it is unfhaished) treatment of the history of this 
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school, in the last volume of Neander’s ‘ Church History J pub- 
lished after his death ; in which that delightful little hook 
by Dr. C. Schmidt, * Johannes Tauler’ (Heidelberg, 1841), 
is made use of. You know that the author has proved that 
the fairibus story of the conversion of Tauler by a layman is 
real history. The man was called Nicholas of Basle, and was 
in secret one of the Waldcnses, and was afterwards burnt as 
such in France. I can lend this little book t(^ou? excellent 
friend, as well as Martensen’s ‘ Master Eckhar^t’ (1842), and 
the authentic copy of the rediscovered South-Germ sfn MS. oft 
the ‘ Theologia Germanica.’ Master Eckhardt was the deep- 
est thinker of his school. Does Dr. Thomson ever come to 
London ? God bless you. 


[ 26 .] April 

— — ’s attempt on ^ St. Ilippolytus * is a new proof that 
he no longer even understands Greek. The critical conjecture 
about the spuriousness of the tenth book is worthy of the 
champion of the false Ignatius as against Curetom. Mapy 
thanks for your ^ws about Dr. Thomson, which I have im- 
parted to Mrs. Malcolm. 


[ 27 . ] London, May 12,1 853. 

I am going to-day to 77, Marina, St. Leonard*s-on-Sea 
(near Hastings), till the 21st or 23rd, and do not see^why you 
cjnnot pay me a visit thej'e. Our hosts,- the Wagners, would 
be delighted to give you & room, and — the sea a bath. 

I take refuge there in order to write a new half volume for 
the so-called second edition of Hippolytus. The whole will, 
however, really, be *a new work in three separate works and 
six volumes. 

I hear that has lost his father. In future; when you 

send such a shy Englishman to me, let me know beforehand 
that he comes to talk over soniething with me. I had thb 
greatest wish, and leisure too, to do all Mb wanted, but dis- 
covered only after he was gone that he came to ask m^some- 
thing. • • 
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A young fnend^ Dr. Arnold’s son, has translated Wiese’s 
book on schools, and wishes to know whether the translation 
about which you have written to Wiese, has been or will be 
really printed, otherwise he will publish his. Or has any other 
already .appeared? I have been turning tables with Brewster. 
It is purely mechanical, the involuntary motion of the muscles 
of the hand to right or left, just like the ring on a thread with 
which on\j can strike the hour. Every one is mad about it 
he^e. Che razia di gente, 

• Now (tomes an urgent private request, Sekker wishes to 
publish a grand work, through the Clarendon Press, in return 
for a proper honorarium — a definitive edition of Honier, with 
every possible commentary that could be wished. This is a 
gpreat work, worthy of the University and of Bekker. I should 
like to learn through you what would be the Dean’s opinion, 
who is, I think, favourably inclined to Bekker. It appears 
to me to be especially needful to guard against the work ap- 
pearing as a rechauffe of Wolf, a party-work, for which the 
sanction of the University is desired. The proi)osal is ^To 
publish a definitive edition of Homer, with Scholia and Com- 
mentary, making it as complete and aheolytnm as is wished.^ 
Please take the first good opportunity. I wanted to speak to 
the excellent man myself when he was in London, but came 
too late. Hearty greetings to Aufrccht. Bdtticher workp. 
famously. 


[ 28 ^.] SL Leonards, Saturday^ May 22, 1853. 

I think incessantly of you, though I cannot fancy that you 
are in any danger. I have written to my brotlierly friend 
Philip Pusey to help you, if needful. If you wish for good 
advice about the different parties, combined yrith perfect ac- 
quaintance with the place and people, go to him. 1 know 
few men so able to give good advice. Besides, he is very 
^much attached to you. « 

' The enclosed has just reaxfhed me through George. I will 
write to Bekker aecording to your advice. That your inter- 
oourseci with A. has become so delightful and (X)mfortable 
Ailfik a hope I have cherished ever since I first saw him. 
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I think that you have given him, in all respects, a delightful 
position. The German cannot easily get over the idea that 
God’s providence shows itself far less in the eternal govern- 
ment of the world, and in the care taken of every soul, than 
in an at>pointment to the Civil Service. There are few such 
places in England for men of genius. But he cannot fail 
with us in Germany, if he distinguishes hhnself in Eng- 
land ; only he should in time undertake some important and 
great work. 

The Cologne choir sing here from the yth to the 2 ist of 
June. Eighty voices. It will be a great treat. Arrange so 
as to hear something of it. Carl is Secretary of Legation and 
Charge d’Affaires at Turin. George tills the ground, but not 
yet his own ; but that will come some day, like the kingdom 
of heaven. Henry is preparing to collate the ‘Codex Claro- 
montanus,’ and has already worked well on the imperfect text. 
Ernst arranges his garden and house, and has made a 
bowling-green for me. 1 am now translating my Hippolytus 
into historical language, in what I call a second edition. 
Write soon, as to how it is arranged about your professorship. 


• [29.] ^Carlton Terrace, Derby Bay, 

I received your letter here yesterday, from St. Leonard’s, 
and wrote at once to Pusey. I think it will all gp right. 

your place, I would go^at once to Pusey, after announcing 
myself the previous day. * 

Tell me ^hy cannot you help that good A. to the 
250 ^. for the best treatise on the Sankhya philosophy? I 
believe he has th^ nght stuff in him for opposing Pantheism, 
which is what is desired. 

Now for a request. I am writing the second of my 
five wofks, , which have been called into existence by^» 
Hippolytus. 

Sketches on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind : — 

A. On the Philosophy of Language. ^ t» 

B. On the Philosophy of Helicon. 
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A. k a reproduction and improved arrangement of the lec- 
ture in Oxford, which now lies buried in the/ Transactions/ 
In working over the historical part, I have put aside a chapter, 

^ The Primitive Languages in India / but find out, just as I 
intended to make you the hefo% pionymus^ that you only 
dealt in your lecture with Bengali, the Sanskrit affinity of 
which re(juires'to be demonstrated only to such wrong-headed 
men as the Bi^jJdhists are. Could you not^ write a*little article 
on this for my book ? The original language in India must 
‘have been Turanian, not Semitic but we are bound in honour 
to prove it. 

Monday y May 30. My letter has been left unsent.* I have 
just ' ccoived yours. Let me repeat what I wrote and under- 
lined on the first page. It is a great trial of patience, but 
be patient, that is, wise. One must never allow the toilsome 
labour of years of quiet reflection and of utmost exertion for 
the attainment of one’s aim to be destroyed by an unpro- 
pitious event. It is most probable, and also the best for you, 
that the afliiir should not now be hurried through. Your 
claims arc stronger every quarter, and will certainly become 
more so in the eyes of the English through good temper and 
patience under trying circumstances. I don’t for a moment 
doubt that you will be elected. Germany would suit you 
now as little as k would me< and we both should not suit 
Germany. Spartam quam nactus es orna, your good genius 
cries to you. So patience, my dear friend, and wlt/i a 
good will, 

Bdttichcr is on the eve of bringing to a successful issue his 
thesis, ‘ That the triliteral roots ha^ become biliteral, aceord- 
ing to an organic law.^ He has advanced very^much in cri- 
tical research. I shall write a reductio ad ahsurdum. review 

on the Kev. . It is really a^book written in- 

vita Minerva, 

Write soon again to me. With hearty sympathy and true 
c friendship. ^ » 

Can you do anything for {he good man in Naumburg ? 
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[ 30 .] London, July 

•* 

Good morning, my dear M. You were so good as to pro- 
mise me a chapter for my ‘ Sketch of the History of the Phi- 
losophy of Language ijamely, *the results of the latest in- 
'yjestigations concerning the unity and Turanian character of 
the non-Sanskrit languages of India. The printing of my 
three volumes goes on so fast that I am -silready revising 
the Celtic portion, of which Miyer is the Heros. , 

If, in your researches op the relationship of the Vedic 
language with Zend, you have hit on new formulas, please 
gather *thesc results together into a separate chapter. Only 
one request — without any delay, for the printing presses. 
I hope you are satisfied about your future in Oxford. 
Greet your friend and companion, whom we all liked very 
much. Again four new men from Dessau, among the 
arrivals ! One is a famous actor from Berlin, and has brought 
a letter from Lepsius. Lucien Buonaparte (brother of Canino) 
is now writing a book here, ‘Sur TOrigine des Langues.’ 
No war I 


[ 31 .] Monday, July 5, 1 853. 

• • 

A word of explanation, with my best thanks. I do not 
want the Egyptian-Iranian work before September. I am 
just printing the treatise on the ‘ Origin of Languages ’ as a 
gart of my philosophical work, and in it I would gladly have 
something on you, 200.^ from you, on the non-Sanskritic lan- 
guages. Bgth chapters can be quite short, only definite. 
You must help me over these two chapters. I shall soon 
send you as a i^mindcr the proof sheets of what goes before, 
that you may see how I am driven for it. So write away, 
regardless of consequences. You are by instinct far too 
cautious fo^ me to feel the least hesitation about saying this.^® 
I am going on rapidly with the printing of my four 
volumes, and write con amore at the eighth (Hippolytus I.). 
The court goes on the*i2th for a week to Dublin. AlP right. 
No war, only uplifted fists 1 * * 
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[ 52 .] London^ Friday Evening^ July 9, 1 853. 

Here follow the sheets, which I have just looked through, 
and where I wish to have two short chapters interpolated. 
We havfe one page for each, as the^last leaf remains’ blank. 
Besides this, there is room for many additions to the oth^r 
chapters, which' I commend to your critical and sympathising 
attention. Yojy: Breslau friend has never called dn me. He 
may havc^ been at the office whilst I was out.^ He would be 
welcome. Your opinion about Sidney Puscy has set me at 
ease. Go soon to Pusey’s, to see the old man himself. 


[ 33 .] London^ Tuesday Morning, 

July 13, 1853. 

‘ What one desired in youth one obtains in old age.’ I felt 
this as I read your chapter yesterday evening. It is exactly 
what I first wished to know myself, in order to tell it to my 
rcjlders. I'^ou have done it after my own heart — only a little 
too briefly, for a concluding sentence on ihe connection of 
the language of the Acha3menian Inscriptions with Zend is 
wanting. Pray write for me at once just such a Turanian 
chapter. I have introduced that chapter this morning a^ 
coming from you, and have placed your name in the list of 
investigators mentioned in the title, where it belongs. For 
the Turanian part, however, you must yourself write me such 
an Introduction as I shall only need^ to preface by a line, f 
mean, you should give what you seiid me as the result of a 
portion of the investigations with which you jiave busied 
yourself in your Oxford Lectures, and which you intend to 
publish in your ‘Vestiges.’ Never mind space ; it will alt fit 
in. You have just hit the right tone and measure, and have 
written the little chapter just after my own heart, though I 
first learnt the matter from what you told me. Do y<vu wish 
to see the list of examples fo ‘ Grimm^s Law’ again, which 
you made out for my lecture, and which I shall give in my 
Appendix, in order to make any additions. I have as. much 
spaced as you wish, evetf for new Appendices, if you will only 
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give me some. This will be a pet book of mine, and a fore- 
runner of my Philosophy of History.^ I do not doubt but 
that it will be read in England, and indeed before all my other 
works on Hippolytus ; for I give it as a philosophical key to 
Hippolytus. 1 find that though dt first despised, it has in the 
l^)st few months become the favourite part of my Hippolytus. 
Write me a line to say how you are, and what you^e about. 
Again, my Aear M.^ my best tlianks. x* 

P. S. Is therje anything to be said in the text, or Appendix,, 
or in both, about the real results of Aufrecht^s investigations 
on the Italian languages ? I should like to take the oppor- 
tunity df bringing his name before the English public. 


[34.] Wednesday y July 14, 1853. 

This will do, my dear M. To-morrow early I will send 
you the fifth chapter, printed, for correction, and expect your 
other chapter. Concerning A., it is clear you. must write 
that chapter, for A. can do it as little as I. So let me 
have that too. ^In the Catalogue of the examples for 
Grimm’s Law, get everything ready, and I will then send 
you the sheet, that you may enter the additions and correc- 
tions — or, better still, you can send me the additions and cor- 
rections first, and I will have ttem inserted at once. Please 
do this. 

[ 35. ] London, J uly 1 5,' 1 853. 

* > 

Your MS., my dear friend, is just despatched to the printer, 
with the order to send the proof of the whole chapter direct to 
you at Oxford. Sepd the Mongolian chapter as soon as you 
conveniently can*, but not sooner ; therefore, when your head 
is more free. The printing goes on, and it cannot , be paged 
till your chapters are ready, and also I hope the Italian one 
from Au'freoht, to whom I am waiting about it to-day. He,* 
can send it to me in German. You must g\ve him some help 
^as to the length and form. It is best for him, if I personally 
introduce him to the English public, amidst which he no^^ 
lives, and to which he^ must look for the present. So I £ope 
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to recSve a real masterpiece from the Oxford Mission of 
German Science. 

Vale, Cura ut valeas. Toius tuus. 


[ 36 .] Tuesday y July ao, 1853. 

a 10 0^ clock, 

• * , » 

‘ As to the language of the Achaemcnians, represented to us 

by the Persian texts of the Cuneiform inscriptions^ — So I began 
this morning, determined to interpolate a paragraph which is 
wanting in your beautiful chapter, viz. the relationship of the 
language of the inscriptions to that of the Zend books, in- 
cluding the history of the deeypbering with Grotefend in the 
background, at the same time avoiding the sunken rocks of 
pergonal quarrels (Bumouf contra Lassen). My young house- 
pundit gives the credit to Burnouf (as he first informed Lassen 
of the id<‘a about the satrapies). However, it seems to me 
only natural that you should wiite the conclusion of this 
clKipter y Ourself. I shall also write a short chapter on 
Babylon, for which I have still to read Hijicks only, an un- 
comfortable author, as he has no method or clearness, probably 
also therefore no principles. 

Now let us make this little ^ook as attractive and useful to 
the English as we can ; for that is really our mission. 

Biitticher asks if you do not wish to say something on the 
two dialects of Zend, discovered by Spiegel — an enquiry which 
delights ‘me, as Bcitticher and Spiegel are at war, and in 
German iashion have abused each otker. 


[ 37.] Carlton Terrace^ Friday Morning^ 

July 23, 1853. 

Anything so important, so new, and so excellent, as what 
®you s'nd me can never be too long. Your table is “ already 
gone to the printey. With regard to the general arrangement 
I woufd ask you to keep the plan in mind. 

I. That all references (as for instance the table of the forty- 
eight languages) belong to the Appendix or Appendices. 
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2. The arrasgement of the leading ideas and facts lio the 

text (cb. X.). ^ * 

3. Nothing must be wanting that is necessary for the 
establishing a new opinion. 

Your* tact will in all cases shcfw you what is right. The 
justification of those principles you will assuredly find with me 
in the arrangement of all the other chapters, and ofj,the whole 
work, as alSo in tlys aim in view, viz. to attrg-it all educated 
Englishmen to ^ these enquiries, and show them wl^^t empty^ 
straw they have hitherto beep threshing. 

Greet Aufrecht, and thank him for his parcel. I cannot 
arrange* chapter iv. till I have his whole MS. before me. I 
can give him till Tuesday morning. 

The separate chapters (twelve) I have arranged according 
to the chronology of the founders of the schools. What is still 
in embryo comes as a supplement; as Koelle’s sixty-seven 
African Languages, and Dietrich and Botticher’s Investiga- 
tion of Semitic Roots. If your treatise is not so much a state- 
ment of Schott, Castren and Co. as your own new work, you 
shall have the last chapter for yourself. 

And now, lad I at not least, ])ray send me a transliteration 
table, in usum DeljjJilnl: I, will have it printed at the end of 
the Preface, that eveiybody may find his way, and I shall turn 
in future to it, and see that all transliterations in the book 
accord with it. I must ask for it therefore by return. You 
understand what we want. ^ A transliteration alphabet, for 
explaining the signs employed,’ would be a good prqpursor to 
yours and Lepsius’ scientific work. We shall do well to 
employ in the text as few* technical letters as possible. 

To-day I am going to see the ‘ Bride of Messina ’ for the 
first time in my life. I have no idea that the piece can pos- 
sibly produce any effect; and I am afraid that it may fail. 
But Devrieiit is of good courage. 


[ 38 .] * Carlton Terrace, July 29, 1853* 

‘ What is long delayed must be good when it comes.*^ So I 
* would be patient till y?)u had really caught your Tartar, did 
I not fear that my dear friend was si^ffering again from^ his 
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wretched headaches. Meanwhile 1 have worked up the Italica, 
and the summary of the sixty-seven African languages is 
getting into shape^ and the printer’s devils are run off their 
legs. It would be delightful if my dear M. were to send me 
soon the chapter on the Mbngols ; ^ only he must not work 
up a headache. You will have received my Schott last week 
by book post. 

1 have not h:' 3 n well. Theodora has had gastric fever, but 
is quite on the mend since this morning. , 

At last 1 have received Lassen JII. {7,) with the map. 


[39.] Carlton Terrace ^ Tuesday ^ Aug, 2 , 1853 . 

Tlalf’^jgasl eleven 0 ^ clock. 

My courier occupied me till nine. Since then I have read 
through your letter with intense delight; and now in a 
quarter of an hour I must go to the railway for a country 
party with Groto. I hasten to thank you for this beautiful 
gem for my Introduction and for my whole ^Iiook. You shall 
have the last word. Your treatise is the only one in the col- 
lection which extends beyond isolated types of speech and 
families, although it prescr^^s throughout the scientific 
method of Iiulo-Germanic philology. It was a double re- 
freshment to me, as out of conscientiousness I had looked at 
and skiii^med through L.’s perverse books. What determined 
impudt*nee there is in that man! 

Whilst I am looking over my materials, among which 
Aufrccht’s contribution looks very well, I feel very strongly 
the want of a report of the last results of the Caucasian lan- 
guages. My two lines on lloscn look too miserable ; also 
new works have appeared on the subject. Samiel help 1 

I am entirely of your opinion concerning the transliteration, 
<but I maintain that you must send me a table (key) ' to your 
own transliteration. For your table of the forty-eight is 
otherwise not easy for my good English readers, or even for 
iKe ; and to most it is unintelligible. With the others .1 shall 
soon" find my way. 
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I intend to insert a chapter on definite termiuology. I 
think It must be settled from the only tenable hypothesis, viz. 
the spreading abroad from one central point in mid-Asia — 
that is, from the great district which (originally) was bounded 
towards tte north by the open Pol^r sea, with the Ural* island 
or peninsula; ijp the west^y the Caucasus and Ararat; east 
by*the Altai and Altan mountains, and south by the continu- 
ation of the •Taurus mountains, which stretch in the interior 
from west to east, as*far as the Hindu- Kush. 

Therefore, for Turanian = Ural-Altaic, or the north-eastern 
branch. * 

For Semitic =Aramean, from Aram, the Mesopotamian 
highland. 

For Japhetic = Eastern highland, or south-eastern branch. 

What do you think of this ? I must get free from Semitic, 
&c., because Chamitic appears to be primitive Semitic, just as 
Turanian leans towards Iranian. 

The carriage is there. Best thanks to Aufrecht. 

You arc indulging in a beautiful dream if you imagine that 
I have Dietrich here. I have studied his two volumes. I 
wish I could suramyi him to help me. He was most anxious 
to come to England. T am afraid of a young scholar whom 
I do not know personally. 


[40.] 4, 1853. 

Only a word, my dear friend, to express to you my^dclight 
an^ admiration at your TAranian article. 1 was so carried 
»away by it that I was occupied with it till far into the night. 
It is exhaustivb, convincing, and succinct. 

What do you feci about the present state of the investiga- 
tions on the Basque ? I have convinced myself by my extracts 
from the grammar and dictionary that Basque is Turanian, 
but I haijc nothing fit for printmg. I have never seen Rask’s 
work. Do jfou know it, and can you make anything out 
of it^ • 

• There is only one point on which I do not agree with ^ou.^ 
You say*there is no purely monosyllabic language. But ei^n 

VOL. III. • G g 
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that wretched modem Chinese has no dissyllabic word^ as that 
would entail a loss of the accent. Or do you deny this ? I 
have covered the baldness of our German Vulgarism^ ‘ thief,’ 
'liar’ in Bohtlingk versus Schott, and said 'With an animosity 
more .German than Attic.’ Does that please you? Greetings 
to Aufrccht. • 

[ 41 .] , , Abbe^ Lodge, Aug. 22, 1853. 

(Continuation of our conversation). Before anything else, 
finish the Iranian chapter iii. for me, a copy of which I gave 
you ; that is to be printed at once, as the Italic cl^ptcr ii. is 
printed and needs only revising. You will shake this at once 
out of your conjuring bag, won’t you ? 


[ 42 .] Highwood, Friday, Aug, 26, 1853. 

It strikes me, my dearest M., that we should be mort? 
.correct in christening your essay Arian, instead of Iranian. 
I have always used Iranian as synonymous with hido-Ger^ 
manic (which expresses too much and too little) or (which is 
really a senseless name) Indo-European : Arian for the lan- 
guages of Aria in the wider sense, for which Bactria may well 
have been the starting-point. Don’t you think we may use 
Arian, when you confine yourself to Sanskrit, Zend and 
Parsi ? 

I gtt more and more angry at L.’s perverseness in doubt- 
ing that the Persians are Aiyans. ^ One cannot trace foreign 
words in Persian, and just these it must have carried off as 
a stigma, if there were any truth in the thing. One sees it 
in Pehlevi. But then, what Semitic./c>r«i5« has Persian ? The 
curious position of the words in the status' constructua is very 
striking^ Yet you have explained that. Where then are the 
Arammsms in the Achsemenian Inscriptions, which surely 
are Persian in the strictest sense? Earlier the Persians 
may have beeniitormented by the Turanians, and even subju- 
gated ; but the Babylonian rule of Shemites over Persia cannot 
b^ of old date. Aljout 2200 b. c., on the contrary, the Bac- 
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trians conquered Babylon, and kept it for a long time. ' But 
would not totally different corruptions have appeared in Per- 
sian, if they had allowed their language to be so entirely 
ruined. A corruption, and then a later purification through 
the Medbs, sounds Quixotic. Will* you not prove this point? 

If you can ^ive some chronological landmarks for the 
epoch of the Veda dialect, pray do so. There is so^uch in 
Lassen, that* one learns nothing. I fancied age of the 
Mahdbharata and Bamaya^a epoch was tolerably settled, and 
that thus a firm footing had Jbeen gained, as the language is 
that of the same people and the same religion. If you can 
say anytKng in the language-chapter about the genealogy of 
the mythological ideas, it would be delightful for you to take 
possession of it, without encroaching on your own future ex- 
planations. And so good luck to you ! 


[ 43.] Hiff/iwood, Friday Morning^ 

Augmt 26, 185^5, , 

Your hearty and»affectionate words for my birthday added 
to the happiness of the day, which I spent here in the quiet 
of tiie country, with my family. I have long looked on you as 
one of us, and when I look forward into the future, I see your 
form as one of the bright points which there present them- 
selves to me. You groan now under the burden of a very 
heavy mountain, which you have taken on your shouljiers as 
otljers would take a block only the further you advance the 
more will you be satisfied fhat it is a part of the edifice which 
•you will yet find time to finish ; and at the same time it will 
stand by itself as a Kr^jua h acl. 

George is welj, Snd will be with us to-morrow week, 
Theodora a week later. 

Place your essay where you will. I find the connection with 
the Gothic by means of ^Grimm’s Law’ most natural. The 
foundation of my arrangement was the purely external idea 
of progression from the nearer to the more remote — from the 
known the unknown.* I hope that next time Aufrecht’s^ 
muse will give us an intermediate chapiter on the Hellenes, 

* Gg 2 
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Pelasgians, Thracians, jEolians, Dorians, and lonians; it is 
curious enough that these are entirely passed over. I do not 
know though what positive facts have resulted up to now from 
comparative philohjgy as regards the Hellenic element. An 
historical insight is needed here, such as Ottfried Mtiller had 
just begun to acquire when death robbed us ofhis noble mind. 
But Muller really understood nothing of comparative philology, 
the Introduction to his Etruscans proves. The Pelasgians 
must have been a nearly connected people; the Thracians were 
(icrtainly so. But from the north comes iiellas, and from 
Hellas the Ionian Asia Minor. However, the history of the 
language falls infinitely earlier than the present narrow chro- 
nologists fancy. The Trojan war, that is the struggle of the 
yEolian settlers with the Pelasgians, on and around the sea- 
eoast, li(*s nearer 2000 than 1000 B. c. The synchronisms 
require it. It is just the same with Crete and Minos, where 
the early Plifeniciaii ])eriod is out of all proportion older than 
peoj)le imagine. Had we but monuments in Greek, like the 
Fratres Arvales in Latin ! Homer is so modern ; even though 
he certainly belongs to the tenth or eleventh century. That 
was a time in which the Hellenic mind sa/ig the history of the 
creation in the deep myth of Prometheus, the son of lapctos, 
with his three brothers, the emblem of humanity; a poem 
whieli Homer no longer understood. 

Now cheer up, my dearest friend. The book must come out. 

Truly and cheerfully yours. 

My wife sends her liearly greetings. 


[44.] London, J^ept. 2, 1853. 

My good wishes follow you to Wales, without knowing 
your address ; so for my letter I must apjdy to Aufrecht. I 
hope yoh will speedily send me the linguistic proof that the 
noble Vcdic hymn you sent us belongs to at least 1000 years 
(not B.c.) but before the language of the epic poets. Still this 
cannot really be^^the oldest; for it already contains a perfect 
reflcGcion of the old poetic age. ' 

(Hare thinks the translation excellent, as I do; only one 
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expression, ^ Poets in their hearts discerned/ we can under- 
stand only if we make it ‘ have discerned ’ (or seen) — for other- 
wise it is only a continuation of the narrative, which cannot 
be the meaning. Send it to me in German, for Schelling. 

It is cold and rainy here ; so don’t find fault with Wales, if 
yo]j are having* bad weather there. C%im ut valeas. All the 
Muses be with you. ^ 


[ 45.] • London, Friday Morning, 

^ Sejjfemlter 24, 1853. 

You have sent m(* the most beautiful thing you have yet 
written. I road your Veda essay yesterday, first to myself, 
and then to my family circle (including Lady Raffles, your 
great friend m petio), and we were all enchanted with both 
matter and form. I then packed up the treasure at once ; at 
nine it goes to the printers. I think that the translation 
of the hymn is really improved ; it is not yet quite clear to 
me whether instead of ‘i)oets discerned/ it should not bh 
^ poets discern,’ or •have discerned,’ which is at all events the 
meaning. And now, I hope the same father of the Muses, 
with their mother, Mnemosyne, will accompany you into the 
•Puranian wilderness, and give )k>u courage to adopt the poor 
Malays \ that in the next separate edition of this sketch, as 
Mithridates, we may already have the links for joining on 
Australia and East Africa. We go on printing valiantly. 
Djetrich has at once accepjted my proposal with true German 
good-nature, although he has only been married for seven 
months to a young and charming wife. His good mother- 
in-law tried to shorten the six months, which he at first 
offered j but that would neither suit me nor him : so I have 
written to him to come away at once — to arrive here the i6th 
of October, instead of in November, that 1 may dismiss him 
with my*ble§sing early in April. t 

,!.• Mohl is here, and Rosen. Both go on Monday. I give 
thorn on Saturday (to-morrow) an evening party of literati, to 
* which \ have invited Wilson, Norris, Loftus, Birch, &c., 
Mohl, as well as Rosen, would like to* see you. Could •not 
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you by a stroke of genius fly here, rest yourself Sunday, and 
think on Monday if you really need go back a^ain. Theodore 
is here, and George is expected. My household all share my 
wish to see you. Greetings to Aufrecht. 

Bdtticher has discovered* a fragment of Livy (palfmpsest), 
and the Greek translation of Diodes, who, 120 B.C., wrote the 
^ Founding of Home ^ (fragment). 

^Another idea has just struck me. Could one^ not perhaps 
make the original unity of Aryans and Europeans clear, if 
' one furnished the hymn written in Latin letters, with an 
interlinear translation, just as you once gave me an intuition 
of the first lines, which I have never forgotten. Th(f' transla- 
tion would be best in Latin, with references to the other 
languages, according as the one or the other of them contains 
certain radicals with the same meaning as in Sanskrit. If 
you do not like this, you must prepare for me a Vedic Pater- 
noster, just as Lepsius devised for me a pyramido-Pharaonic, 
and now j)reparcs a Nubian, 

I have announced you as a member of the Assyrian Society, 
and so saved you three guineas. It is arranged that whoever 
pays two guineas should receive all reports, transactions, &c. 
I have therefore inserted your name, with two guineas, and 
paid it. 

Lord Clarendon has, on #my recommendation, attached 
Loftus to the embassy at Constantinople, so that he has 
a position at Bagdad and Mosul. He leaves on the ist of 
October, and we give him a parting entertainment on the 
28th of this month. The plan is a secret, but we hope great 
things from it. I hope to secure the best duplicates for the 
Berlin Museum. 

A Cheruscan countryman, personally unknown to me, 
Schiitz from Bielefeld, the Sanskritist, has'as^'ed, with antique 
eonfldence, for a bed for his young daughter, on her way to 
Liverpool' as a governess, which we have promised him with 
real pleasure. This has again shown me how full Germany is 
of men of research and mind*. Oh ! my j)oor and yet wealthy 
Fatherland, sacriffeed to the Gogym (heathen) ! 
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[46.] Carlton Terrace, Monday, Oct. 17, 1853, 

• 10 o'clock. 

I have already admonished the printer most seriously. You 
have revised the tables once^ hut they had to be fresh printed 
on account of l^e innumerable alterations. But that is no 
reason why you should not get them. You would l^ve had 
them long a^, had } had an idea of it. i. aip impatiently- 
awaiting yours ^nd Aufrecht s revision of chapter^ ii. iii. 
and iv., which I sent you mysqjf last week. This presses very 
much. You have not much to do to them. I will look after 
the correct English here with Cottrell ; but all the rest 
Aufrecht can shake out of liis bag. In your letter you say 
nothing of having received them. They were taken to the 
book-post on Monday evening, the i6th, a week ago, and 
sent off. 

Mi raccomanda, Siynor Bottore, per il manuscritto. I will 
an’ange the printing as much as possible according to your 
wishes. Much depends on the manner in which you organize 
the whole. With short chapters, easily looked through, the* 
whole can be brouglit forward as a treatise intended for all 
readers. I have not, however, been so fortunate with my 
Semitic essay ; I have printed a good deal of it in small print, 
partly to save space (for the volume on the ‘Philosophy of 
Religion ’ must really not be even half as thick as the first), 
partly on account of the legibility. 

I am so sorry to hear from Pertz that you have been suffer- 
ing from headache. I hopey^ou are quite well and brisk again. 


[ 47.] • Carlton Terrace, Saturday Morning, 

* Oct. Z2, 1853, 10 o'clock. 

All right, my dear friend. I have already sent everything 
off to th^ pripter. It is certainly better so. Where practicable 
you should have two chapters instead of one. 

Ffoulkes* book shall be taken care of ; eitffer on the ist or 
*i5th. lihe same with the ' Bampton Lectures,' if it is wShedi^ 
1 shall receive Mr. Thomson summo cum %onore. * 
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But now^ my dear friend^ where does the great Turanian essay 
hide itself? Pray let me soon receive somethiijig, not later than 
Monday or Tuesday ; send it as a parcel by parcels’ delivery, 
or, which is the cheapest and quickest, by book post, which 
takes MS. (not letters] as well as printed matter, and forwards 
both for the lb. • , 

I havq sent my most difficult task to the printers, 'Origin of 
t^e Th^f^e Gospels* as part of the Second .^ge, 66*-ioo.^ I am 
longing for the promised addenda from .^ufrecht on the 
Haruspex. The printing is stopped for it, also for the answer 
about a hieroglyphic which is unintelligible in London, in- 
stead of the honest mother, which is not gooi enough 
for him. 

[ 48 .] Carlton Terrace^ Monday Evening ^ 

Oct. 24, 1853. 

‘It haa lightened — on the Danube!* 

It is of too much importance to me to have my dear Tu- 
tanian’s thoughts according to his own best way and form, 
for me not to be ready to wait till the cn^of November. The 
entire work, in seven volumes, must come out together, and I 
can keep back till then the first part of the ' Philosophy,’ which 
is entirely printed in slips up^to your chapter, and go on with 
the second. Just look once at that book by the Scotch mis- 
sionary, 'The Karens, or Memoir of Ko-tha-bya,^ by Kincaid, 
on the ^Karens in Pegu. He maintains the unity of the 
Karens and Kakhyans, another form of the same, and of /ill 
the scattered branches of the same* race, starting from Thibet 
(five millions altogether) as the remnant of a oi\ce very power- ' 
ful people. To judge from the representations the race must 
be very handsome, Frau von Heifer tol& ipe the same*, and 
she knows them. There arc extracts given in the ‘ Church 
Missionary Intelligence,’ October, 1853. Prichard says little 
^ about it, and has no specimens of the language.^ I*have not 
* got Latham at hand. Haruspex is printing; it wails for the 
conclusion. I have received Thomson’s ' Bampton Lectures.’ 
i^.Vhei’e does rife come from — Anglo-Saxon ryfe ? means^ 
prwralent, abundant. * 
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[ 49.] Friday Morning^ OcL a8, 1853. 

Here is the printer’s excuse. It is useless to think of print- 
ing at Oyford. You had better now keep the tables, in case you 
make more alterations, till you have quite finished your work, 
that nothing •more may require alteration, hut what you 
change during your work. I will send you Kincaid, if it is 
in London.* Perhaps by a smile from theJMuses yop can jet 
get the first part ready in November. Is the Dean back ? 
Good bye. 


[30.] Carlton Terrace^ Monday Nov. i, 1853. 

Please send me the letter for Humboldt. I will enclose it. 
Write him (and me) word in English what are the name and 
oliject of the Taylor Institution, and the name of the office. 
You will receive Kincaid from me. I will see after the tables. 
So courage. 

[51.] Carlton Terrace^ Tuesday JU^ening, 

Nov. 2, 1853. 

I have written to Humboldt to announce your letter and 
request, so write at once direct to him. I have told Pertz to 
^end me the treatise of Schot^j by the courier on the 15th. 
So you will receive it on the 20th of this month. I have 
again admonished the printer. God bless you. 


[52.] London, Wednesday, Feh.%, 1854. 

My heartiest congratulations on your well-earned success 
(Taylorian Professorship). Your position in life now rests 
on 'a firm foundadon, and a fine sphere of work lies before 
you ; and that in this heaven-blest, secure, free island, and 
at a moment when it is hard to say whether the thrones of 
princess or the freedom of nations is in greatest danger^ 
I send you the papers as they are. There is hope that the 
war may yet be rendered impossible. 

With trie affectionjours. 

Thanks for your Schleswig communication. ^ 
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• • 

[53.] Carlton Terrace, April 14, 1854. 

• I 

Dearest Friexd. So it is. My father has not up to this 
moment received a recall, and probably will not, in spite of 
the efforfs of the Russians, t^rithin ^nd without Berlin. On 
the other hand, we expect to-morrow the replj^ to an answer 
sent by my father in opposition to a renewed and very im- 
petuous ofl^er of Jcav« of absence. In this answer ^of the 4th 
‘ of this mynth) my father made his accepting l^ave of absence 
Jgpendent on the fulfilment of certain conditions guaranteeing 
his political honour. If the reply expected to-morrow from 
Berlin does not contain those conditions, nothing remains but 
for my lather to send in his resignation and leave the Prussian 
mock negotiations to be fought through by another Prussian 
ambassiador. If they are accorded to him, he will go on long 
leave of absence. But in either case he will certainly remain 
provisionally in ]5ngland. More I cannot tell, but this is 
enough to give you information confidentially, 

Dietrich js gone, and begged me to tell you, that in spite 
of Constant work at it here, he could not finish your commis- 
sion. He will have leisure in Marburg tef make it all clear 
for you, and will send the packet here by the next courier. 
I will send you a line to-morrow as to the events of the day. 
My father does not go into the«country before Tuesday. 

George Bunsen. 


[54.] Carlton Terraee, Maunday Thursday, • 

April, 1854. 

My Dear Friend. The bearer, Herr von Fennenberg 
from Marburg, has brought me greetings* ai^l a little berok 
from Thierseh, and wishes to be introduced to you. He is a 
philologist,* in particular a Sanskritist. He wishes to have 
sk place or employment that would make it possible /or 4iim to 
sfay in England. I know no one who could better advise 
him than you. Before you receive these lines you will hear 
from George about me. I am determined to fight through 
the crisis, and am quite halm. 
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[ 55.] Carlton Terrace^ WednesUa^, 

. . May lo, 1854. 

Dear ^ Friend. Of course Dietrich has sent nothing. 
The afftiir presses. My summaiy of the Semitic alphabet 
(lithographed) .gives the ‘summary of the system of trans- 
literation used in this work, and is also in the press. Set 
aside then what is still wanting, and hurrj^ on the matter for 
me. My journey to Heidelberg with my family, wto at *all • 
events go on tfie 20th, depends on the work being* finished.* 
To-day I take refuge at St. ILeonard^s-on-Sea, 77 Marina, till 
the teleggaph calls me to London to receive my letters of recall. 

I depend, therefore, on your friendly help in one of the most 
important parts of the book. All right here; the houee is 
deserted, but the heai*t rejoices and the soul already spreads 
its wings. Truly yours. 

Just starting. Dear M., pray send the MS. Spottiswoode 
lays everything on you. 


[ 77^ Marina, St. Leonardos, Monday Morning, 

May 15, 1854. 

Your despairing letter of Thursday has alarmed me very 
much. You had offered me the^ alternative of leaving out the 
Semitic tables, if Dietrich does not send them by the courier. 

I did not write to him, as the omission of that list really did 
not seem to me a great misfortune. But now you say some- 
thing quite new to me, and most dreadful, that you cannot 
make the corrections without having what I am unable to 
procure for you. I must own I cannot make this out. Trusting 
to your good-will to do the utmost, I wrote to Petermann to 
send you at oncq arf impression of the Semitic paraphrase, put 
together by me and Bdtticher. The courier comes on Friday, 
only I have given up all dependence on Dietrich, since he 
could take away the lists with him. He never said a word to* 
me about it. * * 

I must go to Germany on the i6th of June. Yesterday I 
* sent aH the rest to Spottiswoode, and at the same timS cocar 
plained about Watts. Only what can th*ey, and what can i do. 
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if you €0 not enable us to finish the most important book of 
the three works ? I hope you have not worked yourself to 
death for Trevelyan, and that you will reserve a free hour 
for London to say good bye. Since last night I am- at work 
at my German ‘ Egypt/ to my inexpressible delight. Friday 
I return to town, and stay probably (at Ernest’s) till my 
things are^old. Cura ut valeas. 

"VVhat is the priginal meaning of glauhen^ to believe ? 


[ 57.] BL Leonard^ By Wednesday , May 24, J 854. 

You have done wonders ; and I hope you will rest yourself. 
A thousand thanks. I have at once sounded an alarm. 1 go 
to-day to town ; Fanny and her two daughters will embark 
on Sunday morning : wc have taken a house from the 1st of 
July, on the Neckar. I hope you will soon make your ap- 
pearance there. George goes into the country to-morrow on 
business. ^ I stay with Ernest till Hippolytus is out. 

' The snare is broken, and the bird is free ; for which let us 
bless the Lord, As they have once let me out of my cage, 
they shall not catch me again. My fifth book is ready for 
printing, down to the general philosophical article. Johannes 
Brandis, the Assyrian chronolwgist, arranges for me the syn- 
chronistic tables from Menes to Alexander. 

Greetings to Aufrecht. have not yet received the im- 
pression of the text, which he restored from the Codex. 


[ 58 .] Alley Lodge, Regents Park, 

Friday, June 9, 1854. 

Your letter came just when wanted, my dearest friend. 
My wife and children leave the house to-morrow ; and 1 
dfollow them a week later, on account of Spottiswoode.-' Come 
here then to-morrow morning, and stay at least till Monday : 
so my daughter-in-law Elizabeth begs, who herself goes to 
Upton. George, Brandis, and I help Ei-iiest to keep ho»se this 
week. 
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I have to-day sent to press the ‘ Resolutions and .State- 
ments on the alphabet^ which you wrote, with Lepsius^s not 
‘ amendments^ *but certain explanations on his part, and my 
own English ^recapitulations.’ I shall receive the first 
impression to-morrow evening. , Lepsius has sent .a long 
Essay, of whiijji I only prfnt the ^Exposition of the System,’ 
with some ' specimens of application.’ 

You should rejoice, as I do, over ‘ Hippolytus "Vll, Chris- 
tianity and Mankind, their Beginnings ancf Prospects,’’ in 
seven vols. (alsc? as three separate works). * • 

I shall easily finish it. Also ‘ Egypt II ’ is publishing ; I 
have wijttcn a new Preface to it. The ^ Theologia Germanica’ 
is waiting for you ; one copy for my dear M., and one for 
Dr. Thomson, whose address I don’t know. Spottiswoode has 
vowed to have all ready next week. If you could stay here, 
and revise your sheets at once, I might believe the vow. 

We have secured a beautiful house in Heidelberg (Heidt- 
weiler), on the right bank, opposite the Castle, 


[59.] Thursday Morning, 9 0^ clock, June 15, 1854. 

Immediately saw about Venn : wrote urgently to him to 
send the order direct to Spottiswoode, and marked this on the 
sheet. I cannot send Lepsius, because the sheets are being 
printed ; refer the printer to it. You deceiver ! the hymn is 
without the interlineal version foi'the non-Iranians. Just as 
if you were a German professor ! I personally beg Earnestly 
fbr it, for myself and f»h those who are equally benighted. 
I have everything now at press, except some Latin abuse for 
M. Your visit refreshed me very much. Fanny had an ex- 
ceedingly good joupney, and will be to-morrow in Heidelberg. 


[()0.] ^ Thursday, June 15, 1854. ^ 

* • » 

Deakest Friend. All ready for the journey. Your slips 
come in. Thirty-two men are day and night printing, cora- 
posing* correcting, &c. I am ready. Venn will print notjiing 
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of yours, and will not even send Lepsius’ Essay to the mis- 
sionaries, that they may not be driven mad. 

1 do not know what books you have of mine : if I can have 
them by Saturday morning, 9 o’clock, good — if not, you must 
bring them yourself. George goes with me, instead of Ernest. 


« C^lr] n Hddelbei^gj June 

* Deau 'Max M. Allow me, through this note, to recom- 
mend to you, in my own name, ^s well as in the name of the 
Duke of Coburg and Baron Stockmar, the bearer,, of this. 
Dr. Wilhelm Pertsch, who is going to England on Sanskrit 
business, and needs kind advice and a little assistance in his 
undertaking. Bunsen, who sends you his heartiest greetings, 
had at first offered to give him a letter to Wilson, but thought 
afterwards a word from you was worth more with Wilson 
than a letter from any one else. 

The Bunsens have quite decided now to settle at Heidel- 
berg for at least a year, and are already hoping for a speedy 
visit from you, by which I hope also to profit. He is studying 
upstairs with great delight your official and scientific vade 
mecum on the Turanian languages. Yesterday, by means of a 
breakfast, I introduced him to most of the scientific and literary 
celebrities here - such as H. tragern, Mohl, Dusch, Harper, 
Jolly, &c. &c. George came with them, and helped in 
arranging things, but returtis to-morrow. 

A thcftisand good wishes. And always keep in friendly re- 
membrance 

Your true friend, 

K.' Meyer. 


[ 62 .] Heidelberg y CharloUenbergy 

June 29, 1854. 

I 

I cannot let George, who took care of me here, return 
without a token Tor you of my being alive. I read your 
hr ok lor the English officers partly ori the road, and^ partly 
here, with real delight and sincere admiration. What an 
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advance from a ^ Guide InteiprSte,’ or a ^ Tableau Statigtique/ 
to such an introduction to languages and nationalities. The 
map, too, is excellent. The excellent Petermann must make us 
several, just of this kind, for our unborn Mithridates. 

I should like to scold your English reviser for several Gal- 
licisms, for which I feel certain you are not to blame. Raw- 
lihson’s barbaric dehru instead of ' ruins/ aind fauteuil in- 
stead of ‘ cbair,^ which in French as well ^ in English is the 
right expression fof a professor’s chair ; whilst ^auleuil is only 
used in French "to denote the ^President’s chair ^ (for instance/ 
in the Institute), and is quite inadmissible in English, even by 
the * Ugholsterer.’ The third I have forgotten, but not for- 
given. 

1 cannot even now give up my habit of using Iranian in 
opposition to Turanian, in deference to you. He who uses 
Turanian must use Iranian. Arian is to nic something be- 
longing to the land of Aria, therefore Median, part of Bactria 
and Persia. It is decidedly a great step in advance to sepa- 
rate the Indian from this. That the Indians acknowledge 
themselves to bo Arians, suits me as it does you. But Iranian 
is a less localized name, and one wants such a name in contra- 

"i, 

distinction to Turanian and Semitic. It is only despised by 
the German * Brahmans and Indomaniacs.’ 

There you have my opinions and criticisms. 

I have already written 67 of the 150 pages belonging 
to the fifth book, and cannot go on till I have my books. 1 
am now occupied with the principles of the method for the 
historical treatment of mythology, with especial reference to 
three points in the Egyptian : — 

1. Age and relation of the Osiris-worship to the Oeoil vorjToi 
and the astronomical gods (Ra, Horus, &c.). 

a. History of Seth in Asia and in Egypt, ad vocem Adam, 

3. Position and signification of animal worship. 

Book IV goes to press on the 15th of July. Book V must 
be ready (H.V.) on the z^th of August. 

Both the ‘people and the country here please me. The land . 
is enchantingly beautiful, nay, fairy-like, and our house is in 
the best situation of all. Fanny is almost more at h<Mne in 
Germany than I am, and the girls revel in the German enjoy- 
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ment pf life. I count on your paying us a visit. Say a good 
word for us to your mother, and persuade her to come with 
you to visit us in Heidelberg. We should much like to make 
her acquaintance, and tell her how dear you are to us all. 
Meyer is j)roj:enus Anglorumi and Anglarum, and does nothing. 
I hope to form here a little Acadentia Nicorina. Shall I ever 
leave Heidelberg ? God bless you. Cura ut valeas. Ever yours. 

P.S. I have woijked through Steinschneider's sheet on the 
Semitic Roots in Egyptian with great advantage, and have sent 
* it to Die*lrich. The analogy of the consonants 'U unmistakable. 
Dietrich will certainly be able to fix this. And now you must 
shake that small specimen Aricum out of your Dc^au con- 
juring sleeve. You need only skim the surface, it is not 
necessary to dig deep where the gold lies in sight. But we 
must rub the German nose in Veda butter, that they may find 
the, right track. , We shall have a hard battle to fight at first 
in the Universities. Were Egypt but firmly established as 
the primitive Asiatic settlement of the as yet undivided Arian 
and Semitic families, we should have won the game for the 
necognitidn of historical truth. 

I hope the Outlines and Egypt will come over next week. 
Longman will send them both to you; and also the copy 
of the Outlines for Aufrecht (to whom I have written an 
ostensible letter such as he wished for). I wish something 
could be- found in Oxford for that delightful and clever man 
Johannes Brandis. He would exert an excellent influence, 
and England would be a good school for him. Will the 
Universities admit Dissenters to take a degree ? 


[63.] Clmrlottenherg^ Dec, 12, 1854. 

My Dear vanished Friend. Where thou art and where 
thou hast turned since thy fleeting shadow disappeared, I have 
asked in vain on all sides during my journey through Ger- 
many. No one whom I md; had seen you, which Ewald par- 
ticularly deplored very much. At all events you are now in 
tfce sanctuary on the Isis, and I have long desired to commu- 
nicate one thing and another to you.. But first I will1}ell you 
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what at this moment lies heavy on my heart — ‘ Galignani ' 
brought me the news yesterday : my dear friend Pusey lies 
seriously ill at his brother's house* in Oxford ; ‘ his life is de- 
spaired of.’ Unfortunately there is nothing improbable in this 
sad intelligence. I had already been anxious before this, for 
ten days, as I had written to him to Pusey nearly three weeks 
agfb, on the news of the death of his wife, entreating him 
most pressiqgly, for his own and his fami^^s sake* to spend 
the winter here, and to live as much as possible with us, his 
old friends. 1 Jfnow he would have answered the letter, were • 
he not ill. Perhaps he was itbt even able to read it. 

Dr A^and is our mutual friend, and without doubt attends 
the dear invalid. At all events, he has daily aeccsi^ to him. 
My request therefore is, if he is not already taken from us, 
that you will let Acland tell you how it really is with him, 
and let me hear by return of post, via Paris : if possible also, 
whether Pusey ^did receive my letter, and then how Sidney 
and the two daughters are ; who is with them, whether Lady 
Carnarvon or only the sisters of charity. 

Now to other things. • , 

1. Dietrich gavc^mc the enclosed, of course post fesium, I 
have marked at the back what he still wants in your Tables. 

%. Greet Dr. Aufrecht, and' tell him I am very sorry that 
Dietrich has found fault with his Paternoster. I was obliged 
in the hurry to leave the printing of this section to him. I 
will let A.^s metacritic go to him. 

3. I have a letter from Hodgson cT Darj cling as an answer to 
the letter written here by you, very friendly and ‘ in* spirits,^ 
oUlicrwisc but slightly int^ligible. He refers me to a letter 
• forty pages long which he has sent to Mohl in Paris, an im- 
proved cditioif of the one he sent to Wilson. He supposes that 
I received both ; if »ot, I should ask for the one to Mohl. 

Of course I Have received neither. But I have sent to 
Mohl through his niece, to beg he would send the said letter to 
' youy aiid^ou would inform me of the particulars. I hope you 
have already* received it. If not, see about it, for we must not 
lose sight of the man. • 

• The copy of the ‘Outlines^ must now be in Tiis hand^ 
These ^ Outlines,^ the child of our common toil, begin no\^ to 
VOL. III. • H h 
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be known in Germany. Ewald has already taken a delight 
in them ; he will review them. Meyer is quite enchanted 
with your Turanians, but would gladly, like many others, 
know something more of the Basques. For me it is a great 
event, having made a fner^dshiji for life and an alliance with 
Ewald, over Isaiah^s 

* No peace with the wicked 

V. 

and onr still chigtier grounds. Those were delightful days 
which L spent in Gottingen and Bonn, as al^ with Bethman- 
Hollweg, Camphausen, and others. I see anrf feel the misery 
of our people far more deeply than I expected, only I find 
more comfort than I hoped in the sympathy of my contem- 
poraries* who willingly give me a place among themselves. 

A proposal to enter the Upper House (of which, however, I 
do not care to speak) I could of course only refuse, with many 
thanks. I have finished my ‘ Egypt,’ vol. iv., with Bottichcr, 
and sent it for press for the ist January. 

As an intermezzo, I have begun a specimen for a work sug- 
gested to mo in a wonderful manner from England, America, 
and Germany (particularly by Ewald and Liicke) — a real Bible 
for the people, that is, a sensible and s<!^isibly printed text, 
with a popular statement of the results of the investigations 
of historical criticism, and whatever the spirit may inspire 
besides. t 

I am now working from Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Baruch, 
where, beyond all expectation, I found new light on the road 
I was treading. 

We live in the happiest retirement. Your visit, and that 
of your mother, of whom we all became very fond, was a great 
delight to us, though a short one. Fanny and, I have a plan 
to greet her at Christmas by a short letter. Now write me 
word how it fares with you. 


[ 64 .] Charlottenherg^ Baden ^ Jan, irj 1855. 

My deae Friend. I think you will not have misunderstood 
my silence since your last letter. Your heart will have told 
yo^ that no news could be pleasanter to me than that you 
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would undertake to bring the last sevenfold child o£ my 
English love into public notice. This can of course only be 
during the Parliamentary recess. You know better than any 
one what the unity of the seven volumes, and what is the aim 
and resuft. Your own is a certainly not unimportant, and an 
independent pait of it. But*you have with old affection worked 
yourself and thought yourself into the whole, eVen where the 
particulars w&re of less interest to you. l^stl^, as you have 
told me to my delight, Jowett has begun to interest himself in 
the work, and ymu have therefore one near at hand who, from 
one point of view, can help you as reflecting English opinion. 
Ewald toM me that I had wished to g^ve a Kosmos of the mind 
in that work. At all events, this idea has floated befora me for 
many years, and is expressed in the Preface to the ‘ God-Con- 
sciousness.’ Only it is not more than a ntudy for that which floats 
before me. My two next volumes will give more of it. If T 
only knew what to do with the work for Germany. My task 
was arranged for England. It seemed to me important, under 
the guidance of the rediscovered Hippolytus, whose form first 
rose clearly before me during the first work, to ^ow the. 
organic developmeni^f the leading ideas of Christendom in the 
teachers and heroes, beginning from the first Pentecostal feast; 
in order to sift the ground, and show to my readers — 

That the old system of in|piration and the Theodice of 
the middle ages, that is to say, that of the seventeenth century, 
has no support in ancient Christianity, but just the contrary. 
That is now a fact. 

h. That we have something infinitely more reassuring to 
put in its place. Truth inslead of delusion : reality instead of 
child’s play and picturq^, 

c. That it is* high time to be in earnest about this. 

d. iThat for this, ^clear insight and practical purpose, also 

reasoning and moral earnestness, will be required on the part 
of the spiritual guides. * 

e. But, that before all things Christianity must be intro- 
duced into tbe reality of the present; and that the corpo- 
ration of the Church, the life of the commflnity in its wor- 
ship as in its mutually^supporting work, must become th^ 
centre whence springs the consciousness* of communion — %ot 

• H h 2 
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a system of theology. Christianity is nothing to me but the 
restoration of the ideal of humanity, and this will become 
especially clear through t&e antecedent forms (praeformations) 
of the development in language and religion. (See Outlines.) 
There is a natural history ,of both, which rests on laws as sure 
as those of the visible Cosmos. The rest is professional, philo- 
logical — legitimatio ad causam. 

How 'much o^this idea can be presented to the English 
public, and in what manner, you know much better than I. 
Therefore you know the one as well, and* the other better 
than I do. This is the reason why I believe you would 
not wait for my answer. Still I should have sent to you, 
if during this time two passions had not filled my heart. 
For once the dreadful distress of our condition forced me to 
try, from the midst of my blessed Patmos, to help by letters 
as far and wherever I could, through advice and cry of dis- 
tress and summons to help. Now there is nothing more to 
be done but to wait the result. Alea jacta esse. Ernest is in 
Berlin. 

• My second passion is the cariying out of an idea by means 
of a Christian-philosophical Pcople^s Bih]^, from the historical 
point of view, to get the lover which the development of the 
present time in Europe has denied me. That I should begin 
this greatest of all undertakings in the sixty-fifth year of pay 
age, is, I hope, no sign of my speedy death. But T have felt 
since as if a magic wall had been broken down between me 
and reality, and long^flowing springs of life stream towards 
me, giving me the discernment and the prolific germ of that 
which I desired and still strive affc^r. The Popular Bible will 
contain in two volumes (of equal thicl^ness), ist, the corrected* 
and reasonably-divided text; and 2nd, the key to it. For 
that purpose I must see whether I shalbsucceed in executing 
the most difficult part, Isaiah and Jeremiah. And I have 
advanc(*d so far w’ith this since yesterday evening, that I see 
the child can move, it can w^alk. The outward practicability 
depends on many things, b\it I have thorougly worked through 
the plan of it. 

By the end of 1856 all must be feady. My first letter it 
tq you. Thanks for your aftcctiun : it is so exactly ^ike you, 
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breaking away at once from London and going to Oxfojd, to 
talk over everything with Acland. ^ 

Meyer has once more descended from Pegasus, to our 
prosaic sphere. I believe he is working at a review of our 
work for*the Munich Literary Journal of the Academy; La- 
boulaye (Vice-President of *the Academy) says I have given 
him so much that is new to read, that he cannot Jje ready 
with his articles before the end of February.# We shal] appear 
in the ^ Debats ^ the beginning of March. ^ 

Holzmann is* working at the proofs that the Celts were * 
Germans, Humboldt finds the unity of the Turanians not 
proved. (Never mind !) Osbornes ‘ Egypt^ runs on in one ab- 
surdity (the Hyksos period never existed), which the* ^ Athe- 
naeum^ censures sharply. 

What is Aufrecht about? But above all, how are you 
yourself? God preserve you. My family greet you. Heartily 
yours in old affection. 


[65.] Heidellerg, Feb. 26, 1855^ 

• 

It was, my dear friend, in expectation of the enclosed that 
I did not sooner return an answer and my thanks for your 
affectionate and detailed letter. ^ I wish you would take ad- 
vantage of my communication to put yourself in correspond- 
ence with Benfey. He is well disposed towards you, and has 
openly spoken of you as ‘ the apostle of German science in 
England.’ And then he stands infinitely higher tffan the 
present learned men of hfs department. He would also be 
very glad if you would offer yourself to him for communica- 
tions suitable for his Oriental Journal from England, to which 
he always has an^eyl?. (Keep this copy, perhaps Jowett may 
read it.) Humboldt’s letter says in reality two things : — 

I. He docs not approve of the sharply defined difference 
between iiomadic and agricultural languages ; the occupations ^ 
may change, yet the language remains the same as before. • 
That is against ym. The good old man cfoes not consider 
•that tl^ language wijl or can become another wftho«t 
perishing in the root. • • 
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2 -He does not ag^ree in opposing^ one langi'uage to all others 
as iriorganic. This is ag^ainst me. But firsts this one language 
is still almost the half of the human race^ and secondly, 1 have 
said nothing which his brother has not said as strongly. It 
is only said as a sign ofi life, and that ^ my praise* and my 
admiration may appear honest.’ « ^ 

In the fifth volume of my ^ Egypt ’ I call the languages 
R(jntencp-languages and word-languages ; that is without 
metaphor, and cannot be misunderstood. The distinction 
itself is right. For organic is (as Kant has alfeady defined it) 
an unity in j)arts. A granite mountain is not more thoroughly 
granite than a square inch of granite, but a man without 
hands cc: head is no man. 

I am delighted to hear that your Veda gets on. If you 
would only not allow yourself to be frightened from the 
attempt to let others work for you in mere handicraft. Even 
young men have not time for everything. You have now 
fixed your im[)ress on the work, and any one with the will 
and with the necessary knowledge of the tools, could not go 
'far wrong under your eye. I should so like to see you free 
for other work. Onlg do not leave OxJ')rd. Sj)arlam quani 
nactue ee orna. You would not like Germany, and Germany 
could offer you no sphere of activity that could be compared 
ever so distantly with your, present position. I have often 
said to you, ^ Nature and England will not allow themselves 
to be changed from without^ and therein consists exactly their 
wortli in the divine plan of development ; but they often alter 
themselves rapidly from within. Besides, the reform is gone too 
far to be smothered. Just now the‘T)ons and other Philisters 
can do what they like, for the people* has its eyes on other * 
things. But the war makes the classes who are pressing for- 
wards more powerful than ever. The old method of govern- 
ment is bankrupt for ever. So do not be low-spirited, my 
dear M./ or impatient. It is not so much the fault of Eng- 
land, as of yourself, that you do not feel settled aud« at home. 
You have now as good a position as a young man of intellect, 
and with a future before him, could possibly have anywhere, 
irlthe^ in England or in Germany. . Make a home for your- 
seV\ Since I saw y6ur remarkable mother, I have been con- 
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vinced that, unlike most mothers, she would not stand jji the 
way of your domestic happiness, even were it contrary to her 
own views, but "that she must be the best addition to your 
household for any wife who was worthy of you. Oxford is 
London,* and betteivthan London;, and London is the. world, 
and is German.^ How gladly would Pauli, that honest, noble 
German soul, stay, if he had but an occupation. The subjection 
of the mind by the government here beconjps more^^exatious, 
more apparent, more diabolical. One form of fyranny is tfiat 
of Augustus, the more thorough, because so sly. They will* 
not succeed in the end, but meanwhile it is horrible to witness. 
More firmly than ever I settle myself down here in Heidel- 
berg, and will take the whole house, and say, must 

leave me my cottage standing, and my hearth, whose glow 
you envy me.’ /Fc are now on the point of binding ourselves, 
without binding ourselves; and the prudent man in P(aris) 
pretends not to observe it — just like the devil, when a soul is 
making some additional conditions. 

Still, it is possible that the desire to aid in the councils of 
Vienna at any price may carry us so far that we may join 41 
the march against J^oland and Finland. After all, the rivers 
flow according to the laws of -gravitation. 

I have definitely arranged my Blblework in two works : — 

. A. The Bible (People's Bible), corrected translation, with 
very short and purely historicsH notes below the text. One 
volume, large Bible-octavo. 

B. The Key, in three equally Krge volumes (each like the 
Bible). I. Introduction ; II. The restored documenfs in the 
lustorical books of the Oitl Testament, and restoration of the 
prophets Jeremiah aj;id Isaiah, and of some of the smaller 
prophets ; III. The New Testament. (The life of Christ is a 
part of this.) • 

The work loots well, I have now not only perfecfly defined 
the Exodus and time of the Judges, but have put it so clearly 
and au^ientically before the public, that as long as the world 
of Europe a*nd America lasts, the’theologians cannot make thet 
faithful crazy, nor the scoffers lead them rffetray. It can be 
finished in three years.^ I can depend on Ewald and R^the^ 

We have got through the winter. * 1 , for the first tin^ for 
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twenty years, without cold or anything of that sort. The 
delicious air of Spring begins to blow, the almond-trees pro- 
mise to be in blossom in a week. With true love. Yours. 


[ 66.] Charlottenhergy Tiiesilay morning y 

April 17, 1855. 

• (The day when peace or war will be decided.) 

iiY DEAii Xi. I cannot delay any longer to tell you 
•that your first article announced to us by George, has 
reached me, and excited the delight and admiration of us 
all. It is pleasant, as Cicero says, ^ laudari a viro kudato 
but still sweeter ‘ laudari a viro amato.’ And you have so 
thoroughly adopted the English disguise, that it will not be 
easy for any one to suspect you of having written this 
* curious article.' It especially delights me to see how 
ingeniously you contrive to say what you announce you 
do not wish to discuss, viz. the purport of the theology. 
In short, we are all of opinion that your aunt or cousin 
was right* when she said in Paris, to Neukomm, of you, that 
you ought to be in the diplomatic service.^ From former ex- 
perience I have never really believed that the second article 
would be printed ; it would have appeared by last Saturday 
at the latest, and would then have been already in my hands* 
But the article as it is has given me great pleasure, and all the 
greater because it is yours. I only wish you might soon give 
me the power of shaking your dear old hand, which I so often 
feel the ^ant of. 

Meanwhile I will tell you that Brockhaus writes in a very 
friendly way, in transmitting Ernst , Schulze’s biography 
(the unfortunate poet’s journal, with very pleasant affection- 
ate descriptions of his friends, of me espmally), to ask if I 
would not* make something out of the new Hippolytus for 
Germany. * This letter reached me just as I had blended my 
K j)ast and future together for a large double work, the finished 
parts of which are now stahding before me in seven large 
portfolios, with completed Contents, Preface and Introduction. 

P^he*Bible of the Faithful^ four volim\es, large BibI e-octavo ; 
vol. [. the Bible ; vols.«ii. to iv. (separated) Key. 
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The Faithful of the Bible. (A.) The government aftd the 
worship of the ^faithful. Two bopks, one volume. (B.) The 
congregational and family book (remodelling of the earlier 
devotional books for the ifaithful of the Bible), two volumes. 

At tlie same time ‘ Egypt ’ was art last ready for press as two 
V(jlumes ; and so I took courage to take up again that old idea, 
especially that which we had so often discussed. J3ut first I 
can and wilf make ^ pretty little volume fronv the historical 
portraits in Hippolytus : ‘ The first seven generations^f Chris- ^ 
tians.^ A traif^lation (by Papli) of the exact text of the first 
English volumej preceded by the restoration of the lino and the 
chrono](%y of the Roman bishops down to Cornelius, since 
revised and much approved of by Rostell (quite clearly written 
out ; about ten printed sheets with the documents). 

This gives me hardly any trouble, and costs me very little 
thought. But secondly, to use Ewald's expression : ‘The Kos- 
mos of Language^ (in four volumes). This is gour book, if it 
is to exist. It appears to me before anything else to be 
necessai^^ to draw proper limits, with a wisdom worthy of 
Goethe. 

I do not think tlfat the time has come for publishing in the 
German way a complete or uniformly treated book ; I think 
it is much more important to fortify our view of language 
from within, and launch it forth#anned with stings upon these 
inert and confused times. Therefore method, and satisfactory 
discussion of that on which everythij^g depends ; with a general 
setting forth of the points which it concerns us no^^ to in- 
vestigate. I could most ^easily make you perceive what I 
mean, by an abstract of fhe prospectus, which I have written 
off, in order tq discuss*it thoroughly with you as soon as you 
can come here. As you would have to undertake three fourths 
of the whole, ygu Save only to consider all this as a proposal 
open to eorrection, or rather a handle for discussion. ^ 

First VoLUME.-;-(Bunsen.) 

General Division. » 

* Introduction. The Soicnce of Language and its EpoclJs 
(according to Outlines, 35-60). ** 
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1 . The Plienomena of Language (according to Outlines, 

ii. 1-72). , . 

2. The Metaphysics of Language (according to Outlines 

ii. 73-122)— manuscript attempt to carry out Kant^s.Catego- 
ries, not according to Hcgel*s method. * 

3. The Historical Development (6utlines, ii. €23-140; and 
Outlines of Metaphysics, second volume, in MS.). Muller ad 
libitum, jJWitl^this an ethnographical atjps, coloflrcd accord- 
ing to the colours of the three families.) 

Second Volumb. — (Muller.) 

Flni Division. The sentence-languages of Eastqfn Asia 
, (Chinese)^ 

Second Division. Tlie Turanian word-languages in Asia and 
Europe. 

Tiimn Volume. — (Muller and Dunscn.) 

First Division. The Hanutic-Semitic languages in Asia and 
Africa. (Bunsen.) 

Second Division. The Iranian languages in Asia and 
Europe. 

Fourth Volume.— (M ullqr.) 

The branching off of the Turanians and Hamites in Africa, 
America, and Polynesia. 

a. The colony of East Asiatic Turanians in South Africa 
(great Kaffir branch). 

b. The colony of North Asiatic Turanians (Mongolians) in 
North America. 

c. The Turanian colonies in South America. 

d. Tlie older colonies of the East Asiatic Turanians in Poly- 
nesia (Papuas). • 

e. The newer ditto (light-coloured Malay branch) . 

Peteriivinn or Kiepert would make the Ethnographical atlas 

beatdifuUg. I have in the last few months discovered that 
the three Noachic families were originally named according 
* «to the three colours. « 

* I. Ham is clear; it means 

2. Shem is an honorary name (the glorious, the famous), 
btft ttie old name is Adam, that is, Edom, which me|iis red^ 
reddish : this lias given me great light. The Canaan- 
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lies were formerly called Edoml, and migrated about 2850, 
after the volcanic disturbance ||»t the Dead Sea (Stagnum 
Assyrium, Justin, xviii. 3), towards the coast of Phoenicia, 
where Sidon is the most ^ancient settlement, the first begotten 
of Canaan ; and the era of Tyre begins as early ’as 2760 
(perodotus, if. 44). 

3. Japhet is still explained in an incredilje way by 
Ewald according tg the national pun of ttenc^is x.^s delved 
from Patah, 'he who opens or spreads.^ It is rgally from 
Yaphat, ‘ to bfe shining ’=t^e light, widie. 

It would certainly be the wisest plan for us to fall back on 
this for*thc ethnographical atlas, at least for the choice of the 
colours ; and I believe it could easily be managed? For the 
Semilic nations red is naturally the i)revailing colour, of a 
veiy deep shade in Abyssinia and Yemen ; black in negro 
Khamites, and a light shade in Palestine and Northern Arabia. 
For the Turama^is, green might be thought of as the pre- 
vailing colour. For the Iranians there remains wldte^ rising 
into a bluish tint. But that could be arranged for us by my 
genial cousin Bunsen, the chemist. * 

Tliat would be a work, my dearest M.l The genealogy of man, 
and the first parable, rising out of the infinite. Were you 
not half Anglicised, as I am, I should not venture to propose 
■anything so ' imperfect^ — that is, anything to be carried out in 
such unequal proportions. But this is the only way in which 
it is possible to us, and, as I thji,nk, only thus really useful 
for our Language-propaganda, whose apostles we mpst be ‘ in 
Jioc temporis momeiito.^ ^And now further, I think we should 
talk this over together. ' I give -you the choice of Heidelberg 
or Nice. We havc^ resolved (D.V.) to emigrate about the 
1st of October, by way of Switzerland and Turin, to the 
lovely home of ^thd palm-tree, and encamp there till March : 
then I should like very much to see Slcilg, but at all events 
to run through Naples and Rome in April ; and then return 
here intthe end of April, by Venice. It is indescrihahlg looel^ 
here now; more enjoyable than I have ever seen it. Wd 
shall take a house there, where I could get into the o^en air 
four o]; five times every day. I fancy in the five worKhig 
months I could do more than in the eight dreary vAnter 
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months'herc. Much is already done, the completion is certain. 
Were not Emma (who has become inexpressibly dear to us) 
expecting^ her confinement about the 21st of September we 
should already at this time break up from here, in order to 
reach th6 heavenly Corniche (Road (from Genoa to Nice) in the 
finest weather. Theodore goes in ten days for a year to Paris. 
Of course ]Jmilia and the other girls go with us. They all 
help, me ip a njpst •remarkable way in my^vvork. ‘ I thought 
of inviting llrockhaus here in the summer to discuss with him 
t*hc edition of the ‘ Biblework.’ ^ow we know what we have 
in view. Now write soon, how you are and what you have in 
view. All here send most friendly greetings. Ever yours. 

[ 67 .] Barg liheitulorfy near Bonn, Dec, 2, 1855. 

My dear Friend. 1 tliink you must now be sitting 
quietly again in Oxford, behind the Vedas. I send you these 
lines from George^s small but lovely place, where we have 
christened his child, to stop, if possible, your wrath against 
R^nan. ITc confesses in his letter that ‘ ma plume m’a trahi;’ 
he has partly not said what he thinks, and partly said what 
he does not think. But his note is not that of an enemy. He 
considers his book an homage oflered to German science, 
and had hoped that it would hr estimated and acknowledged 
in the present position of French science, and that it 
would be received in a friendly way. Though brought up 
by the Jpsuits, he is entirely free from the priestly spirit, 
and in fact his remarkable essay in the ‘Revue des deux 
Mondes ^ of the 1 5th of November on Ewald’s ‘ History of the 
People of Israel' deserves all our thanks in a theological, 
national, and scientific point of view. We cannot afford to 
quaiTcl unnecessarily with such a man. You must deal gently 
with him. You will do it, will you not, for my sake? I 
am persuaded it is best. 

Broekhaus will bring out the third unaltered edition of my 
^ Signs of the Times,’ as the 2500 and the 1000 copies are all 
sent out, and more are constantly asked for. 1 have, whilst 
her6, got the first half of the ‘ World^Consciousness ’ (Welt- 
bewbsstsein) ready to send off. The whole will appear in 
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May, 1856, as the herald and forerunner of my work on the ’ 
Bible. I have gone through this with H. Brockhaus, and re- 
duced it to lifEeen delightful little volumes in common octavo, 
six of the Peo^le^a Bihle with a full Introduction, and nine of 
the Kfey with higher criticism.. I am now expecting three 
printed sheets of the Bihle vol. i., the Key vols. i. and vii. 
'The fourth and fifth volumes of ‘ Egypt ’ are bmng rapidly 
printed at ihe same time for May. Thcbclironological tables 
appear in September. And now be appeased, and vvrite again 
soon. Georgs* sends hearty greetings. Thursday I shall be 
in Charlottcnberg again, fleartily yours. 

t 


[68.] Charlottenherg y March lo, 1856. 

I should long ago have told you, my dearest friend, how 
much your letter of last September delighted me, had I not 
been so plunged in the vortex caused by the collision of old and 
new work, that I have had to deny myself all correspondence. 
Since then I have hoard from you, and of you from Ernst aftd 
some travelhng fr^jnds, and can therefore hope that you con- 
tinue well. As to what concerns me, I yesterday sent to press 
the MS. of the last of the three volumes which are to come 
,out almost together. Volum^ hi. and iv. (thirty-six sheets 
are printed) on the 1st of May; vol. v. on the 15th of July. 

I have taken the bold resolution of acquitting myself of this 
duty before anything else, that 1 may then live for nothing 
but the ‘ Biblework,’ and the contest with knaves and hypo- 
crites in the interest of tfie faithful. 

In thus concluding ‘ Egypt,’ I found it indispensable to 
give all the investigations on the beginnings of the human 
race in a compressed form. Therefore set=yaiiveh and all 
discoveries connected with this down to Abraham. Also 
the Bactrian and Indian traditions. I have read on both 
subject^ all that is to be found here; above all Bumouf, * 
(for the second time), and LassCh’s ^Indian Antiquities,^ with’ 
Dm minorum gentium, I find then in Lassen much which 
can be^ well explained, by my discoveries in the Eg^tian, 
Babylonian, and Phoenician, but a hugd chasm opens ou^ for 
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everytlfing concerning the Vedas. I find in particular nothing 
analogous to the history of^the Deluge, of which you most 
certainly told me. I therefore throw myself on your friend- 
ship, with the request that you will write out for me Uhe most 
necessary points, so far as they do not exist in ColcbrooKe and 
Wilson, which I can order from Berlin, (i.) On the Deluge 
tradition ; , (2.) On the Creation of Man, if there is any ; 
(3.)rOn the FaV of Man ; (4.) On recollections of the Primi- 
tive Hnme^ on the other side of Meru and Bactria, if such are 
to he found. I know of course what Lassen says. I do not 
expe(*t much, as you know, from these enthusiastic emigrants; 
but all is welcome. 

One mflst oppose with all one’s power, and in solemn earnest, 
such pitiful nihilism and stupid jokes as Schwenk has made 
of the Persian mythology. I have done this in the ^ Doctrine 
of Zoroaster;’ I am to-day applying to Haug about some 
hard vutx in this subject. The number seven predominates here 
also, of course, and in the symbolism depends on the time of 
each phase of the moon ; but the Amshaspands have as little to 
do with it as with the moon itself. The Gahanbar resemble 
the six days of creation, if the Sanskfit translation by 
Neriosengh (which I don’t understand) is more to be trusted 
than the Vis])ered. But at all events there is an ideal element 
here, which has been fitted in 4vith the old nature worship. 

Tlie sanctity of the Horn (havam ?) must also be ideal, the 
plant can only be a symbol to Zoroaster. Can it be connected 
with Om ? As to the date, Zoroaster the ])rophet cannot have 
lived later than 3000 b.c. (250 years before Abraham therefore), 
but 6000 or 5000 before Plato mnj^ more likely be correct, 
according to the statements of Aristotle «and Eudoxus. Bac- 
tria (for that surely is Bakhdi) was the first settlement of the 
Aryans who escaped from the ice regions towards Sogd. The 
immigration, therefore, can hardly fall later than 10,000 or 
9000 before Christ. Zoroaster himself must be considered as 
after the migration of the Aryans towards the Punjab, for 
*'his demons arc yo.ur gods. 

Now will you please let me have, at latest at Easter, what 
you can give me, for on the 25th the continuation of tjie MS. 
muift go off, and of this the Indians form a part. 
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I do not find the account by Megasthenes of Indian be- 
ginnings (PliniuB and ArrianuB)^at all amiss : the Kaliyuga 
computation of 3102 B.c. is purely humbug, just like the 
statemei^t about the beginning of the Chinese times, to 
which *Lassen gives credit. Hoiv can Herodotus hkve ar- 
rived at a female Mithra, Mylitta? Evjery thing feminine 
is* incompatible with the sun, yet nowhere, as faj as I can 
sec, does any deity corresponding to Jlfa^^/^apj^ar aqiong Jbhe 
Persians or Indians. Altogether Miihra is a knotty pojnt in the 
system of Zoroaster, into which it fits like the fist into the eye. * 

And now I come to the subject of the enclosed. Kuno 
Fischer has given a most successful lecture in Berlin on Bacon, 
which has grown into a book, a companion to Spihoza and 
Leibniz, but much more attractive through the references to 
the modem English philosophy and Macaulay^s conception of 
Bacon. The book is admirably written. Brockhaus is print- 
ing it, and will let it appear in May or at latest in June, about 
twenty-five sheets. He reserves the right of translation. And 
now I must appeal to your friendship and your influence, in 
order to find, ist, the right translator, and 2nd, the righft 
publisher, who w^uld give the author 50^. or too/., for 
Fischer is dependent on his own resources. The clUiue opposes 
his appearance ; Raumer has declared to the faculty that ^ a 
Pri vat-docent suspended in any state of the Bund because of 
his philosojdiical opinions which were irreconcileable with 
Christianity, ought not to teach in Berlin.’ The faculty defends 
itself. I have written public and private letters to Humboldt, 
but what good does that do? Therefore it is now a matter 
of consequence to enablC’ this very distinguished thinker and 
writer, and remarkably captivating teacher (he had here 300 
pupils in metaphysics), to secure the means of subsistence. 
Miss Winkworth’s publisher offered her 150/. when she sent 
him the first chapter of my ‘ Signs Longmans half profits, 
that is — ^nothing ! I only wish to have the matter set going. 
The proof sheets can be sent. 

Who wrote the foolish article in the ‘ Quarterly ’ against 
Jowett ? The book will live and bear fruft. We are well, 
except that George has had scarlet fever. Frances is nursing 
him at Rheindorf. Heartily yours. " 
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1 have myself undertaken the comparison of the Aryan with 
the Semitic^ on Lassen’s plan. Two thirds of the stems can 
be authenticated. What a scandal is Roth’s decipheiing of 
the Cyprian inscriptions. Renan mourns over the ^ Monthly 
Review/ but is otherwise v^ry grateful. I have made use of 
your Alphabet in my ^ Egypt.’ 


[ 69 .] Ckarlottenherg, March it,, 1856. 

My DEATiEST M. You receive at once a postscript. I have 
since read W.’s essay on the Deluge of the Hindus, in the 
second volume of the ‘ Indian Studies / and can really say 
now that I understand a little Sanskrit, for the essay is written 
in a Brahmanic jargon, thickly strewn with very many German 
and French foreign terms. Oh, what a style ! I am still 
to-day reading Roth (Miinchener Gelehrtc Anzeigen). I know 
therefore wliat is in it ; that is, a child’s tale which came to 
India from the Persian Gulf, or at least from Babylonia, about 
Oaniies, tlie man in the shape of a fish, who gives them their 
revelation and saves them. Have you really nothing better? 
It is just like the fable of Deucalion, from the backward- 
thrown Aas, that is, stones! Or was it airo bpvbs f/ utto 
Trirpas? 

Faith in the old beliefs sits very lightly on all the emigrant 
children of Japhet. I[et many historical events are clearly 
buried in the myths before the Pa7^^avas. Wilson’s statement 
(Lassen, i. 479 n.) of the contents of a Purd«a, shows still a 
consciousness of those epochs. There viusi be (i) a dwelling 
ill the primitive country (bordering on the ideal), quite ob- 
scure, historically ; (2) expulsion, through a change of climate ; 
(3) life in the land of the Aryans (Iran.) ; (4) migration to and 
life in the Punjab. 

For the western Aryans and/or southern Europe, there is 
another epoch, between 6000 and 5000 b. c. at latest, viz. 
the march of the Cushite (Turanian) Nimrud (Memnon ?) by 
Susiana, and then across northern Africa to Spain. The dis- 
covery of Curtins, of the lonians being Asiatics that had mi-, 
grated from Phr}’gia, who disputed with the Phoenicians for 
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the world's Oommerce'long before the colonies started from 
Europe, is ver^ important. 

Write me w®rd what you thin!k of Weber*s Indian-Semitic 
Alphabet. 

I haye to-day written to Miss Winkworth, to speak to the 
publisher. If he will undertake ft and pay Fischer well, both 
echtions woul(f appear at the same time ; and- she must then 
come here yi April, to make the translation from*the proof- 
sheets. The printifig begins at Easter. • • • 


[70.] Charlottenhergy April 22, 1856. 

{Palilia anni urhis 25io.) 

So there you are, my worthy Don, sitting as a Member 
of Committees, &c.j and writing reports, and agitating 
and canvassing in Academicis ! This delights me : for you 
have it in you, and feel the same longing, which seized me 
at your age — to act and to exert an influence on the God- 
given realities of life. It inspirits me ; for you, like me, will 
remain what you are — a German, and will not become a 
‘ philister.’ 

I have missed yow here very much, even more than your 
answers to my questions. No one escapes his fate : so I 
cannot escai)e the temptation to try my method and my in- 
sight on indirect chronology. I confess that such confusion 
I have not seen as that of these inrcstigations hitherto beyond 
Colehrooke and Wilson, Lassen and Duncker. Something can 
sdready be made of Meg^thenes' accounts in connection with 
the Brahmanic traditions, in the way cleared up by Lassen (in 
the ‘ Journal.*) I believe in the 153 kings before Sandrokottus 
and the 6402 years^ The older tradition docs not dream of ages 
of t\ie world, the historical traditions begin with the Treta- 
age, anfl point back to the life on the Indus; the first period 
is like the divine dynasties of the Egyptians. The Kaliyuga 
is 1354*B. C!, or 1400 if you like, hut not a day older. The* 
so-called cataclysms 'after the universe h*d thrice attained 
^ to freedom’ (what nonsense!) are nothing hut the shorts inter- 
regnunls of freedom obtained by thcb poor In^n Aryans 

VOL. m. I i 
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between the monarchies. They are 4 oo + 300 + 1 20. And 
I propose to you, master of the Vedas, the riddle. How do I 
know that the first republi&n interregnum (anarchy, to the 
barbarians) was 200 years long ? The Indian traditions begin 
therefor^ with 7000, and that is the* time of Zaradustta. I 
find many reasons for adopting opinion on^the origin of 
the Zend books: The Zoroastrians came out of India \ but t^ll 
me, do yoft not consider this as a return migraiion ? The 
schism brbke oht on the Indus, or on the 'movement towards 
the Jurnifa and lands of the Ganges. The dpll, intolerable 
Zend books may be as late as thby will, but they contain in 
the Vendidad, Fargard I, an (interpolated) record of tl\e oldest 
movement^ of our cousins, which reach back further than any- 
thing Semitic. 

About Uttara-Kuru and the like, you also leave me in the 
lurch ; and so I was obliged to see what Ptolemy and Co. and 
the books know and mention about them. It seems then to 
me impossible to deny that the "OTTopoKopoL is the same, and 
points out the most eastern land of the old north, now in or 
nQ3.r Shen-«i, the first home of the Chinese ; to me the eadern 
boundary of Paradue, But how remarkable, not so much that 
the Aryans, faithful people, have not forgotten their original 
home, but that the name should be Sanskrit ! Therefore San- 
skrit in Paradise! in 10,000 or 9,000. Explain this to me, 
my dear friend. But first send me, within half an hour of 
receiving these lines, in case you have them, as they 
assume here, Lassen’s raapsf'Of India (mounted), belonging to 
my copy *of the book, and just now very necessary to me. 
You can have them again in July Viu the Righi. Madam^ 
Schwabe is gone to console that high-minded afllieted Cobden, 
or rather his wife, on the death of his onty son, whom we have 
buried here. She passes next Sunday through London, on 
her return* to her children, and will call at Erdst’s. Send the 
maps to him with a couple of lines. If you have anything 
else new, send it also. I have read with great interest your 
Mever and attractive chapter on the history of the Indian- 
Hellenic mind, cabled mythology. Does John Bull take it 
in?*r With not less pleasure your instructive essay on 
' Burning and other Funereal Ceremonies.^ How nobfe is all 
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that is really old among the Aryans! Weber sent me* 
the ‘ Milavikk/ a miserable thin^, harem stories^ — I hope by 
a dissolute fellow of the tenth century, and surely not by 
the author of ‘ Sakuntala,’ For your just, but sharply ex- 
pressed and nobly suppressed essay against — y a thousand 
thanks, I have to-day ‘received the last sheet of ^ Egypt,’ 
Sook IV., and the last but one of Book V. (a) and the second 
of Book Vf (b). These three volumes wilUappear on the ist of 
June. The second half of Book V. (b) (Illustrations, Chro- 
nological Tables, and Index) I furnish subsequently for Eastef, 
1857, in order to have the last word against my critics. 

MeaAwhilc farewell. 


[ 71 .] Charloltenlergy Wednesday y April 23, 1856. 

It would be a great pleasure to you, my dear friend, if you 
could see the enthusiasm of my reawakened love for India, 
which possessed me in the years 1811-14, and which now 
dail}'^ overpowers me. But it is well that you are not hc^'e, 
for I dare not fallow the notes of the siren till I have 
finished the ^ Signs of the Times,’ and have the first volume of 
my five books of the ‘ Bible ^ before me. I sec clearly, from 
,my point ol view, that when qjie has the right frame, the real 
facts of the Indian life can be dug out from the exuberant 
wealth of poetry as surely as your Eros and the Charites, and 
the deepest thoughts from their ritual and mythology. True 
Germans and Anglo-Saxons are these Indian worthies. How 
grateful I am to Lasseti for his conscientious investigations ; 
also to Duncker for# his representation of the histoiy, made 
with the insight of a true historian. But all this can aid me 
but little. I can ftowhere find the materials for filling up my 
framework; or, in case this framework should not itself be 
accurate, for destroying it and my whole chapter. Naturally 
all are.ignoraiit of the time which precedes the great fable— 1 ' 
viz. the time of the Vedas. * ‘ 

And so I turn to you, with a request anS adjuration which 
you cannot set aside. *I give you my framework, the chfino- 
logical eanon^ as it has been shaped by me. It is clear«that 
• li 2 
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we cannot depend on anything that stands in the noble 
Mah^bharata and the sentimental BAmaya;za, as to kings and 
lines of kings, unless it is confirmed by the Vedas ; but they 
generally, say the veiy opposite. All corruptions of history 
by our schoolmen and pricj^ts are but as child's pla^ com- 
pared to the systematic falsifying and dcstijjction of all 
liistory by the ‘Brahmans. Three things arc possible: ( 1 ) 
you ^may find niy fijimework wrong because facts arc against 
it ; (2) you may find it useless because facts are missing ; or 
CS) ™^y correct, and discover facts to support 

and further it. I hope for the last ; but every truth is a gain. 
My scheme is this: — ^The poets of the Veda have no chrono- 
logical reekoning, the epic poets a false one. There remain 
the Greeks. To understand the narrative of Megasthenes, one 
must first restore the corrupted passages, which Lassen unfor- 
tunately has so entirely misunderstood. 

Arr. Ind. ix., in Didot's Gcographi, i. p. 320 : 'Atto \^v 
Alovv<tov (Svayambhu) fia(Ti.Kias rjpCOfxeov ’Ivfiol is ^aubpaKorrov 
Tp€is Kal TrevTtjKovTa Kal kKarbuy irea bl bi/o Koi reaaapaKocrta 
(instead of itevTijKovra) Kal i(aKiax^Lkia (6402, according to 
Pliny’s text, confirmed by all MSS., and b;; Solinus Polyhist. 
59 ; of Arrian we have but copies of one codeo’, and the lacuna 
is the same in all). 

’Ei/ b€ TovToiai Tpls TCTAN^I (instead of to nav ets, Arr^ 
writes only es) iKtvdepCrjv (lordi/at is Herodotean for KaOiardvai, 
as every rational prose writer would have put). 

TUN MEN E 2 AIAKOCIA- 
Trjv 6c Kal is rpiaKoaia^ 

Tr\v b\ ^Ikqo-L Tejrewv kuI kKarov. 

The restoration is certain, because the,, omission is explained 
through the o/xotorcAcarov, and gives a meaning to the Kal. 
The sense is made indubitable by Diodorus' rhetorical i^en- 
dering of the same text of Megasthenes, ii. 38 : t6 8c 
T€\€pTaLov, uoWals ycrcats var^pov KaTa\vO€L<rris Trjs rjyepovias 
pYijMKpaTiijBrjvaL ras wdAeis ; cf. 39, var^pov 6e ttoAAois ^reat rds 
'ttJAcis' brjpLOKpaTrjdrjvau 

From this it follows that the monarchy was thrice inter- 
rupted *by democratic governments, and that there were four 
periods. This is the Indian tradition. But the whole was 
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conceived .as one history, doubtlessly with a prehistoric ideal ‘ 
beginning, like our Mannus ^nd Tuiskon. Therefore, no 
cosmic periods (Brahmanical imposture), but four generations 
of Aryan history in India. 

The Kaliyuga is a new world, just as much as ‘Teutonic 
^hristendoraf but no jnore. The Indians will probably have 
commenced it a.d. 410, as friend Kingsley too (in his Hypatia). 
Where is fhe starting-point? I hold to a . 1015 jrears 

as the chronological computation up to the ^ 
time of the Nandas. 

For the Nandas, I hold to Ihe 22 years. 

If ttiey say that Kalasoka and his ten sons 
reigned 22 years ; and Nanda, nine brothers in • 
succession, 22 years; the 22 is not wrong, 
either here or there, but the 22 is correct and 
the ten kingly personages also, for aught I 
care : but the names are altered (and really to do 
away with the plebeian Nanda), therefore it is 
neither 44, nor 88, nor 100 (which is nothing), 
but . . . . . . . , * 22 „• 

From Parikshit to the year before Sandra- 
kottus 1037 „ 

Sandrak. ’s fi rst year 312 (?), 317 (?), 320 (?) . I 
have no opinion on the point,»therefore take the 
middle number 31? » 

Beginning of the fourth period . . 1354 

Interregnum, popular government . . » 1 20 „ 

1474 

End of the third 4)eriod .... T475 „ 

Nakshatra era 1476? (Weber, ' Indian Studies,’ 
ii. 240.) • 

This fourth period is that of the supremacy of 
the Brahmans in the beginning, with its recoil 
in Buddha towards the end. 

In the year 1 250 B.C., about the one-hundredth 
year of the era, Semiramis invaded *India 
(Dv^j)ara). ^ 

Third period of the royal dynasties * iha great 
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■ empire on the Jumna, not far from the immortal 
Aliwfll. Beginning with thjB Dynasty of the 
Kurus, (Here tlie names of the kings and their * 
works, as. canals, &c. Seat of the entire, the 
Duab ; Hastinapura, Ayodhy^ ; or still on the 



Interregnum between III. and II. (Must 
have left its traces^ A pasted up break is 

surely there.) 

^ Second period of royal dynasties (Tret^) : . • 

(Is this the historical life in the TPunjab, with 
already existing kingdoms?) N.B. What is 
r the third ofi the pure flames ? Is it the people ? 
Atria, latria, patria? 

Interregnum between II. and I. . 

First period. Beginning of the history after 
first X years, with an ideally filled up unmea- 
sured period. 


o years. 

■ 

300 » 


200 „ 


f 

Beginning: Manu . 

6402 

317 ' 

6719 B.c. 

6719 

Deduct from this a my-' 
thical beginning : a cycle of 
5 X 12=60, or 600: at most 
60 X 60=3600, at least 12 x 
60 = 7 20. Or about 6 kings 
of 400 years each. 

mean time 

2160 

1 


t 

4559 


(There remain, deducting 6 from 154 kings (with Dionysos), 
about 148.) ® 

Length of time: 4559-1354 = 3205-7-148 = 21^ mean 
number of years for each historical government; which is 
very appropriate. 

••Zoroaster lived, according to Eudoxus and Aristotle (com- 
pared with Hermippos) 6350 or 6300 b.c. This points to a 
time •'of TZoroastrians migrating towards India, or having 
migrated^ returning agaifi. Accept the latter, and the be- 
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ginning of the 6402 years lies very near the first period, and 
the Indianising of the Aryans. ^ Those accounts about Zoro- 
aster are (as Eudoxus already proves) j»r^-Alexandrian, there- 
fore not Indian, but Arjan. Do not the hymns of the Rig- 
veda, of which several are attributed to the kings of tlie Treta 
period, contain hints on that schism ? If it really occurred 
in the Punjab some reminiscence would have been left there 
of it. Th 5 Zend books (wretched thingsij only give negative 
evidence. 

The Brahmans of the inost sinful period have of coun^ 
smothered all that is historical in prodigies, and tkis wretched 
taste Idng appeared to the Germans as wisdom ; whilst they 
despised the (certainly superficial) but still sensible English 
researches of Sir W. Jones and Co., as philistering ! One 
must oppose this more inflexibly than even that admirable 
Lassen does. (N.B. Has Colebrooke anything on this? or 
Wilson ?) 

There may have been Iwo points of contact between the 
Aryans and the kingdoms on the Euphrates d^ore the expe- 
dition of Semiramis. * • 

a. By means ofifche Zoroastrian Medo-Babylonian kingdom, 
which had its capital in Babylon from 2234 b.c. (1903 before 
Alexander) for about two centuries. 

• 6 , In the oldest primitive tiines, by the Turanian-Cushite or 

North African kingdom of Nimrod, which cannot be placed 
later than in the seventh chiliad.^^ The Egyptians had a tra- 
dition of this, as is proved according to my interpretation 
Jjy the historical germ in the story in the Timaeos oT the great 
combat of Europe and Asia against the so-called Atlantides : 
but these arg uncertain matters. 

That is a general sketch of my framework. If you are able 
to do anylhing^wifli it, I make you the following preposition: — 
You will send me an ojien letter in German (only without your 
Excellency ^ and as I beg you will always write to me, as friend 
to friend), Jn which you will answer my communication. Sei^* 
me beforehand a few reflections and doubts for my text, which 
I must send away by the 15th of May. Your open letter 
must be sent in in June, if possible before the 15th, inTlrder 
to appear before the 15th of July as an Appendix to my 
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text o# Book V. b. (fourth division) first half. . I can do 
nothing in the matter ; everything here is wanting. I cannot 
even find German hooks here. Therefore keep Lassen's maps, 
if you have them. I have in the me^ntim.e helped noyself by 
means of Ritter and Kiepert«to find the old kingdoms and the 
sacred Sarasvati. That satisfies me for the present. , 

Soon a si^n of life and love to your sorely tormented but 
faithful B.^ * • , * 

• • 

[ 72 .] Charlottenherg^ Smda^ Morning ^ April 7 ,^, 1 856. 

I have laid before you my restoration of the text of Mega- 
sthenes, and added a few preliminary thoughts on the possi- 
bility of the restoration of his traditions, and something of 
my restoring criticism. I have not however been able to rest 
since that time, without going to the very ground of the 
matter, to see if I am on a side-path, or on the right road. 
I now send you the summary of the two chapters which I 
have written since then. * 

T. The restoration of the list of Megasthenes. (153 kings 
in 6402 years.) f 

I. The list begins, like the Sanskrit tradition, with the first 
generation ; three interregnums presuppose four periods. 

a. The whole fourfold divided chronology is one: three* 
sections of historical recollections lie before the Kali arge. 
Lassen is therefore wrong in saying that Megasthenes began 
with the Tretd age. The progress of the gradual extension 
of the kingdom is organic. , , 

3. The foundation of the whole tradition of the four periods 
of time are the genealogical registers of the old rqyal families^ 
which must if possible be localised; of course with special 
reference tp Magadha, which however be^^np late. As' in 
Egypt, eve;’y branch tried somewhere to find its place ; we 
must therefore throw away or mark all names not supported 
”by the legend (that is, the Vcdic traditions). The contem- 
porary dynasties must be separated from those that follow 
each other. 

4!*" Each period was divided from dhe preceding iby an 
histoTical fact, — ^a dissolution followed by a subjugation or a 
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popular govcriiment. The first is divided from the second by 
Herakles — Krishna. The third from the second by Rama, 
the extirpator of the heroes and royal races (great rising of 
the people). The fourth, from the third by purely historical 
revolutions, caused or fostered by the Assyrian invasion. 

j. The mythical expression for these periods is one tJiousakd 
years, , , 

6. The historical interregnums are 200, 50CT, 1 20., • 

7. As both aje the same, therefore 3 x 1000 yea^js vanish, 
and there remafh but the 62Q. 

• 8. Therefore Megasthenes’ list . . . 6402 

* 3000 

Kings from the first patriarch to Sandra- 

kottus • . 3402 years. 

Interregnums 620 

4022 years. 

First Period. 

A. Aryan recollections. Megasthenes’ list unites^ the tradi- 
tions of the Moon-race (Budha) with that of the Sun-race 
(direct from M^u). 

(1) Questions. First question. What do the names 
Ayus and Yayati mean? Is Nahusha=man? 

(2) I know king Ikshviiku^ i. e. the gourd. Who are the 
Asuras, conquered by Prithu ? 

(3) Anu, one of the four softs of Yayati, is the North, 
not the Iranian, nor the Turanian, which is, Turva.m, 
but the Semitic, i^e. Assur. Ann is the chief national 
god of the AssjTians, aceording to the cuneiform in- 
scri])tions. The cradle of the old dynasty was therefore 
called Telanu=hill of Anu. Salmanassar is called 

• Salem-a»u, i. e. face of Anu. • 

B. Indian primitive times. 

I. Manu (primitive time) . . . 1000 

•2-14. Thirteen human kings in the 
Punjab, each reigns on an avenge 

thirty-six years . . . 468, ^ 

• 15. K/ish%a, destruction . ^ . . 1000 

2468 years, representing really only 268 + 200 years, with an 
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unknoivn quantity representing Aryan migration^ and settle- 
ments in the Punjab. ^ 

(4) Question. Is Jones’ statement correct in his chro- 
Xiology (Works, i. 299), that the fourth Avatar must be 
•placed between the first and second periods ? * 

Second Period. * • 

The kiriJj^-dopj of the Puru, and the Bharata kiiigs.* Royal 
resrdenc(*5 province of the Sarasvata. Epos, the Ram§,yawa. 

• A. FMod from Puru to Bushy anta. 

Conquests from the Sarasvati 5 n the north, and to Kalinga^ 
(Bengal) on the south. Conquerors: Tansu, Hina, •Bharata, 
Suhdtra (p,ll Vedic names). 

B. Period of deatruction through the Pcr^dlas . — A^ami< 5 ?^a 
(Suhdtra’s son, according to the unfalsified tradition) is the 
human llama, the instrument of destruction. 

(5) Question. Why is he called in Lassen, i. 590, the 
son of Ji’ikshu ? (This is another thousand years.) 

JPiksha is called in M. Bh. (Lassen, xxiii. Note 1 7), son of 
^^amir//iaf and in another place, wife of Ayami<^/^a, or both 
times wife ! ^ 

Third Period. 

The Kurus ; the PanMlas ; the Pa?^r/avas. . Scats in Middle 
Ilindostan. Advance to thc^Vindhya (Epos, the Mahabh&t- 
rata of the third period, as the Rfi.mS,ya«a of the second). 

A. Kingdoms of the Kurus. 

B. Kingdom of the PanMlas. Contemporary lists; but 
the Pan^S-las outlast the Kurus. Both are followed by ^ 

C. Kingdom of the Paw<^aj^as. * 

Ad. A. From Kuru to Dev^pi wh« retires^ (that is, is 
driven away), xJantanu, Bahlika, the Bactrian(?), there are 
eleven reigns. Then the three gencratiolis ^to Duryodhana 
and Aryuna. 

Parikshit represents the beginning of the Interregnum. 

, The list in the Vish«u-puralwa of twenty-nine kings, from 
•Parikshit to Kshemaka, witli whom the race becomes extinct 
in the Kali age, does not concern us. 

Tiiey are the lines’^ of the pretend^s, who did not again 
aequcrc the throne. The oldest list is probably only of six 
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reigns ; for t^e son of /SaiAnika, the third V. P. king of this list, 
is also called Udayana (Lassen, xxyi. Note 23), and the same 
is the name of the twenty-fifth king, the son of iSiatdnika II. 
Therefore .Brihadratha, Vasud^na, and SudS,sa (21, 22, 23) are 
likewise T;he last of a Parikshit line. But they do not-count 
ehronologicallyj* 

• Fouiith Period. ^ » 

The kingdom of Magadha. Chronological clues foy Mega- 
sthenes. The fifst part of th^ Magadha list preserved to us 
fLassen, xxxi.) from Kuru to Sahadeva is an unchronological 
list of collateral lines of the third period, therefore of no value 
for the computation of time. The Kali list of Magadha 
begins with Som9,pi to Ripunyaya, 20 kings. The numbers 
are cooked in so stupid a way that they neither agree with 
each other nor are possible. One can only find the right 
number from lower down. 

Eestoration of the Chronology. 

Kali II. Pradyota, five kings with . *338 years. 

„ III. ^iaimnS-gS, ton kings with . . 360 „ 

„ IV. Nanda, father w4th eight or nine 

sonS . . . . . 22 „ 

1 ^ 

520 

j, V. f andrag^pta king . . . 317 b.c. 

.. 

o 

If one deducts these 837^ycars from 1182, the first year of 
the Kali age, there remain 345 years for the twenty kings 
•from Som^pi to Ripunyaya (First Dynasty), averaging 17^ 
years. (That will do !) I adopt 1182 years, because 1354 is 
impossible, but ii§i is the historical chronological beginning 
of a kingdom in Kashmir. Semiramis invaded India under 
a Sthavirapati (probably only a title), about 1250. This time 
must therefore fall in the interregnum (120 years, after 
Megasthenes) . The history of the war with Assyria (Asura ?) 
is smothered by pushing forward the Abhira, that is^ the 
Naval War on the Indus (Diodorus). 

I pass over the approximate restoration of the first thyee 
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periods. I Lave given you a scanty abstract of, my treatise, 
which I naturally only lopk upon as a frameworh. But • if 
WiQ framework be right, and of this I feel convinced, if I 
have discovered the true grooves and the system-s-thon the 
unfalsified remains of traditions in the Vedas must afford 

further confirmation. The Kali can be fixed*for about 

by, ^synchronisms. The three ^earlier •ages can be 

approximately restored. One thus arrives, by adding 200 + 

• 300 + 120 (=620) to each of ^e earlier and thus separated 
periods, to the beginning of the Trel^ (foundation of the 
Bharala kingdom beginning with Puru). This leads to the 
following computation. 

I. Anarchy before Puru .... 200 years. 

II. From Puru to Bharata’s father, 10 reigns 

of 20 years 20O „ 

From Bliarata to Ayamidha’s son, 6 reigns 1 20 „ 

End of II 300 „ 

III. From Kuril to Bahlika (migration towards 
' Bactria?), 10 reigns .... 200 „ 

(Parikshif.) apparently 6-7 reigns , . 120,, 

End of the oldest Indian kingdom, before Kali 1340 years. 

1182 „ 

Be^nning of Treta= 2522 B. c. 
(2234 Zoroaster invaded Babylon from Media) 

Second dynasties in Babylon . . . 1100 „ 

3^22 „ 

We have still to account for the time of the settlement in the 
Punjab and formation of kingdoms there. This gives as the 
beginning approximately =4339 B.c. 

And row I am very anxious to hear whgjL you have made 
out, or whether you have let the whole matter rest as 
it is. I have postponed everything, in order to clear up 
the way as far as I can. I shall try to induce Weber 
to visit me in the Whitsun holidays, to look into the 
details for me, that I may not lay myself open to attack. 
Before that I shall have received Ilaug's ent'^relg ne^ 
translation of the first Fargard^ which I shall print as an 
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Appendix, with his annotations. My Chinese restoratiop has 
turned out most satisfactory. 

I may now lo6k forward to telling them: (i) The rabbinical 
chronology is false, it is impossible; it has every tradition 
opposed to it, most of all so the bil^lical — ^therefore away with 
it! (2) Science,. has not to turn hack, but now first to press 
really forward, and to restore : the question is Hot the fixing 
of abstract speculative formulas, but the cpiploying of specu- 
lation and philology for the reconstruction of the history of 
humanity, of which revelation is only a portion, though 
pertainly the centre if we believe in our moral consciousness 
of God. 

This is about what I shall say, as my last word, in the 
Preface to the sixth volume of ‘ Egypt. ^ Vols. iv. and v. are 
printed. Deo soli gloria. 


[73.] Charlottenherg^ May 22, 1856. 

r< 

My deae Feient). H. R. II. the Prince Regent, who 
starts for England to-morrow, wishes to see Oxford, quietly 
and instructively, ^ I therefore give these lines to his. private 
secretary, Herr XJllmann, that he may by letter, or (if the 
time allows) by word of mouth, apply to you, to fix « day. 
Herr XJllmann is the son of the famous Dr. U., the present 
prelate and chief church-councilior, and a man of good 
intentions. 

''I have at last gone in for Vedic and Bactrian chronology, 
after having had Dr^ Haug of Bonn with me for eight 
days. He translated and read to me many hymns from your 
two quartos (which he does very fluently), and a little of 
Saya7^a’s commei»tary. By this and by Lassen and Roth, and 
yours and Weber’s communications, I believe I have saved 
myself from the breakers, and I hold my proofs as established: — 
That the oldest Vedas were composed 3000-2500 b. c., and 
that everything else is written in a learned aead Brahmanical 
language, a precipitate of the Veda language, and ceixaL*ly 
very late : scarcely anything before 800 B. c. 
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M^nu takes his place after Buddha. 

The ages of the world are the miserable system of the book 
of Manuj and nothing more than evaporated historical periods. 
These epochs can be restored not by the aid, but in spite of 
the tiyo epics and their chronology.* 

• Petermann sends me a beautHul map. Jlie routes and 
settlements of the Aryans from their primitive home to 'the 
land of tile five riyers (or rather seven). • 

Haug has worked out all the fouiieen names. Kabul and 
Kandahar arc hidden amongst them. I Ift^pe he will settle 
in the autumn with me, and for* the next few years? 

In haste, with hearty thanks for your affectionate and 
instructive answers. God bless you. 

P.S. I shall take the liberty of sending you, about the ist 
of July, the firs*t five sheets of my Arj/arts, before they are 
printed off, and ten days later the remaining three or four, 
and beg for your instructive remarks on them. 


[74.] CharloUenherg y July 17 , 1856 . 

My DEAiiLY LOVED Fetend. Yesterday evening at half-past 
seven o’clock 1 wrote off my last chaitter of ‘lilgypt’s Place’ 
for press, and so the work is finished, the first sheets of which 
were sent for press to Gotha from London in 1843, the chief 
part of which however was written in 1838-39. You will 
receive the two new volumes (Books IV. V. a) in a fortnight ; 
they will be published to-day. Of the third volume (the sixth 
of the German editions), or V. (b), twelve sheets are piinted, and 
the other eighteen arc ready, except n few sheets already at 
Gotha, including the index to I. to V.(a). I am in the main 
satisfied with the work. 

You are the first with whom I begin paying off my debts 
of correspondence : and I rejoice that I can take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for all the delightful news which your 
last dear letter (sent by that most amiable Muir) conveyed 
to me : especially for the completion of the Mrd big volume of 
tkv Rig^veda, and for the happy arrival of your mother and# 
coi^/sin, which has doubtless already taken place. You know 
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it was a letter from the latter^ which first told me of yo% and 
made me wish to see you. And then you came yourself ; and 
all that I prophesied of you after the first conversation in 
London and your first visit in the country, has been richly 
fulfilled -•-yes, beyond my boldest hopes. You have won an 
honourable posjjtion in the "first English University, not 'on^y 
for* yourself but for the Fatherland, and yoii have richly 
returned* the Jove which I felt for you from, the firs? moment, 
and have faithfully reciprocated a friendship which constitutes 
an essential portibn of my happiness. I therefore thank you 
all the more for all the love and friendship of your last letters. 
I can only excuse myself hy my look for not having sooner 
thanked you. I soon perceived that you were quite right, that 
the chronological researches on Indian anti(]juity have led to 
nothing more sure than the conviction that the earlier views, 
with few exceptions, were wrong or without foundation. As 
soon as I acquired this conviction, through reading the last 
works on the subject (Lassen and Roth), I grew furious, as 
it happens to me from time to time, and at the same time 
reawoke the longing after the researches which 1 had to 
lay aside in 1816, ajad which I now determined to approach 
again, in the course of my work, which is chronological in the 
widest sense. A^er I had read all that is writteiij I let 
Ilaug come lo me in the Whitsun holidays, lie brought 
with him the translation I wished for of the First Fargard oj 
the Vendidad; and you can imagine my delight, when in books 
xii. and xiii. he discovered for me' (purely linguistically) the 
two countries, the non-appearance of which was die only 
tenable counter-reason which opposed itself to the intuition 
to which 1 had held fa§t since 1814 — viz. that this document, 
so ancient in its primitive elements, contained nothing less 
than the history of the gradual invasion, founding of states, 
and peopling of Asia by the Aryans. How could Kandahar 
and Kabul be missing if this were true ? Without the least 
suspicion oi this historical opinion, Haug proved to me that 
they are not wanting. Petermann will make the whole clear 
in a little map, such as 1 showed him. Yoii will find it in 
Ahe sixth volume. Then^ he rejoiced my heart by translating 
some single hymns of the Rig~veda, especially in book vii.. 
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which I found threw great light on th^ God-Conscfousness, the 
faith in the moral government of the world. He comes to me : 
from the i st of August he is‘free in Bonn, and goes for the Zend 
affairs to Paris, marries his bride in Ofterdingen, and comes 
here tp'me on the ist of October fcft* Miihridates and the Old 
Tfst^ment, the printing of which begins in January, 1857, 
with the Fc 7 iiateuch, With him (in default of your personal 
presence) hqyc now gone through everything at 'which I 
arrived \tith rSgard to the period of thelentry of the Aryans 
f (4000 B.b.) in the Indus country (to which Sarasvati does not 
belong — one can as easily count 'seven as five rivcrfirfrom the 
eastern branch of the upper Indus to the west of the^atadru), 
and witl\. regard to the difficult questions of the connection of 
these migrations with Zoroaster. That is, 1 7 nust place Zoro- 
aster htyforc the Emigration : on the march (from 5000-4000) 
the emigrants gradually break off. Three heresies, one after 
another, are mentioned in the record itself. The not exter- 
minated germs of the nature- worship (with the adoration of 
fire) spring uj) again, but the moral life remained, (i) Therefore 
the Vedadang-uage is to me the precipitate of the Old Bactrian 
(as the Edda language of the Old Norse). (2) The Zend 
favguage is the second step from the Norihern Old Bactrian. 
(3) The^Sanskrit is one still further advanced from the Southern 
Old Bactrian, or from the Veda language. (4) All Indian 
! Hero hire y except the Vedas, Ss iu the New South Bactrian, 
already become a learned language, which has been named the 
perfect or Sanskrit language. The ejgochs of the language are 
the three g^^eai historical catastrophes, 

A. Kingdom in the region of the^Tndus. — 4000-3000. The 
Veda language as a living popular language. 

B. Second Period, — On the Sarasvati and'in the Duab. 
The Veda tongue becomes the learned language. Sanskrit is 

popular language, 3000-2000. 

C. Third Period, — Sanskrit legins to be the learned lan- 
guage, at least at the end. 

D. Kali = 1 150 B. c. Sanskrit merely the learned language. 

Therefore the‘ oldest Vedas, the purely popular, cannot be 

y Ganger than 3000 : the collection was made in the third, 
IKTiDd, the tenth bo®k is already in' chief part written in a 
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dead language. You sec^all depends on whether I can authen- 
ticate the four periods with their three catastrophes; for a 
new form of langua^ presupposes a political change. Forms 
such as Haraqaiti I can explain just as easily as that the 
Norwegian names of places are younger than the contJEi^ond- 
ing Icelandic forms ; in th& colony the old remains as a lixod 
forfh^ in the mother country the language progresses. 

For ^at« concerns now seriously the ^ M^tko^gg^ your 
spirited essay opening the way, was a real godsend, f8r I had 
just arrived at tjje conviction which you will find expressed in 
the introdmetion to Book V.(a): — That the so-called nature- 
religion gin be nothing hut the symbol of the primitive con- 
sciousness of God, which only gradually became independent 
(through misunderstanding) and which already lies prefigured 

in organic speech. P , K and Co. are on this point 

in great darkness, or rather in utter error. You have kept 
yourself perfectly free from this mistake. I however felt 
that I must proclaim what is positively true far more sharply, 
and have drawn the outlines of a method which is to me 
the more convincing, as it has stood the test of the whole* 
history of old religion. For in taking up the Aryan inves- 
tigations, I closed ?lic circle of my historical mythological 
inquiry. What will you say to this? For I have \yritten 
the whole especially for you, to come to an understanding 
with you. I arrive at the same point which you aim at, 
but without your roundabout way, which is but a make- 
shift. But in the fundamental conCdeption of nature-religion, 
we do certainly agree altogether. If you come to Germany, 
yo^ will find here with j/lq the jiroof-sheets of Book V.(b) 
(about pages i-aoo) which treat of this section, as well as 
the analysis of the table of the Hebrew patriarchs. They 
will be looked throygh before Haug’s journey to Paris and 
mine to Geneva ^August i), and will be therefore all struck 
ofl* when I return here on the ci 3 rd August. * 

Your essay holds a beautiful place in the history of the 
subject. *The work on that section gave me inexpressible 
delight, and a despaired-of gap in my life is billed up, as far 
|is is nccessaiy for my own knowledge ; and I believe to9 il9t 
without Advantage to the faithful. • 

VOL. III. K k 
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How disgraceful it is that we do not instinctively under- 
stand the Veda language^ when we read ft in respectable 
roman letters, with a little previous gramnlatical practice! 
Your Veda Grammar will be a closed book to me, as you 
prin^ifl the later Dcvan[|gari goose-foot character. Haug 
shall transliterate for me the gAmmatical ^orms into your 
alphabet. He is a noble Suabian, and much attached to me ; 
also a great adcnii^r of yours. c 

My ^God-Consciousness’ is printed (thirty-two sheets), 
twenty are corrected (and fought througB^with Bcrnays). 
T}iis work, too, will be carried through the second revise^ 
before my journey. I wonder myself what will come of the 
work, its extent remains unaltered (three volumes in six 
books), but its contents are ever swelling. I hope it will 
take, I shall strike the old system dead for ever, if we do not 
go to ruin ,• of this I am sure ; therefore I must all the more 
lay the foundations of the new structure in the heart, the 
conscience, and the reason. 

Oh I what a hideous time ! God be praised, who made us 
•both fred. So also is Carl now, through his official efficiency 
and his happy marriage. The wedding will take place in 
Paris between the 9th and 15th October. We shall go there. 

I take daily rides, and was never better. Please God I 
shall finish the ‘ God-Consciousness’ (ii. and iii.) betweyi 
the 2 5th August and the end of October (the third volume is 
nearly readj^), and then I shall take up the ‘ Biblcwork,’ the 
proof-sheets of which lie**before me, with undivided energy. 
The contract with Brockhaus is concluded and exchanged. I 
shall perhaps come to England in«October, 1857; that is*to 
say with the first volume of the Bible,, but not without it. 

Ncukomm and Joachim have been with us for six weeks, 
which ^ve us the greatest enjoyment. Ncukomm r^urns 
here at the end of August. 

My children promise me (without saying it) to meet 
here for the 25th August, to introduce the amiable^ bride to 
me. I am rejoicing over ft like a child. 

Why do you not make a journey to the Neckar valley with 
your mother and cousin ? My people send hearty greetingsp 
With true love, youfs. 
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I am purposely not reading your Anti-Renan all at ^nce, 
that I may often read it over again before I finish it. I 
think it is admirably written. Perhaps a distinguished 
philologist, Dr. Fliedner (nephew of the head of the Deacon- 
esses), niay call on you. He has been highly recommef\ded 
to me, and is worthy of encouragement. What is AufrecKl 
about ? cannot cease to feel interested about him.^ 

[ 75 .] CharloUenlerg, October 7, 1856. 

• Yesterday, my dearest friend, I sent off the close of the 
last voluftie of ‘ Egypt, ^ together with the printed sheets 
1 3” 19* s-t the same time to Broekhaus the fest two 
revised sheets of the ‘God in History,^ \ol. i. ; and to- 
day I have again taken up the translation of the Bible 
(Exodus), with Haug and Camphausen — that is, Haug 
arrived Ihe day before yesterday. (Between ourselves, I 
hope Bernays is coming to me for three years.) How I 
should have liked to show you these sheets, 13—19 (the 
Bactrians and Indians and their chronology). You will find* 
in them a thorough discussion of your beautiful essay (which 
has been admired everywhere as a. perfect masterpiece), not 

without some shakings of the head at K and B In 

hui I have gone in for it, and Ijy New Yearns Day you shall 
have it before you. This, with the journey to Switzerland 
and three weeks of indisj)osition afterwards, are an excuse for 
my silence. ^ 

It always gives me great and inexpressible pleasure when 
you talk to me by letter ^nd ikHk aloud. And this time I 
have been deeply touclied by it. I am convinced you have 
since then yourself examined the considerations which oppose 
themselves to your Ijold and noble wish with regar^ to the 
Punjab. What would become of your great work ? I 
will not here say what shall we in Europe do without you ? 
Also ; d^ you mean to go alone to Hapta Hendu, or as a 
married man ? There you will never find a wife. And would 
your intended go with you ? And the children ? All En^ish- 
%aen tell jne it is just as unbearably hot in Lahore as in Delhi, 
in Umritsir there is no fresh air. No Sing goes to Cashmir 
• K k 2 
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because lie who reigns there would soon despatch*^ him out of 
the world at the time of the fever. 

By the by, what has become of your conVert? Does he 
still smoke without any scruple? 

Yojur* gorgeous Rig-veda at Brockhaus' frightens people 
h®re because of its extent (they ‘would hav^ given up the 
Sanhita, satisfied with various readings) and the exorbitant 
pr^ce. Others T^ould willingly have had your o^ Veda 
G rammar besides the Indian grammatical treatise, especially 
• on account of the Vcdic forms. In fact joxf^ie admired, but 
criticised. You must not allow ^ilis to annoy you. 1 find that. 
Haug thinks about the mythology nearly as I do. r 

Everyihing in Germany resolves itself more and more 
into pettinesses ^and cliques, and the pitiful question of 
subsistence. ‘ The many princes arc our good fortune, but 
poverty is our crime.^ Had not Brnnn offered himself to take 
Braun’s place, giving up his private tutorship, we must have 
given up the Archa?ological Institute at Rome ! With diffi- 
culty Gerhard has found one man in Germany who could 
Mndertakh the Italian printing of the ‘ Annali’ (appearing, as 
you know, in Gotha). ‘ Resta a vcdcre sc lo puo !’ All who 
can, leave Prussia — and only blockheads or hypocrites are let 
in, with the exception of physical science; — whoever can do so 
turns engineer, or goes into a house of business, or emigrates. 
My decided advice on this account thei’efore is, reserve your- 
self for better times, and stay at present in England, where 
you have really won a delfghtful position for yourself. 

Now for various things about myself. Every possible 
thing is done to draw me away from here (my third capital, 
the first of my own). The King quite recently (which 
I could not in the least expect) received me here at the 
railway station, in the most affectionate way, and de- 
manded a promise from me that I would pay him a visit 
within a year and a day. But I have once for all declared 
myself as the ‘ hermit of Charlottcnberg,^ and heimits and 
prophets should stay at home. I do not even go to Carlsruhe 
and Coblentz. \!!ui hono? What avails good words without 
gd8d*’deeds? But the nation is not dead. Don^t imagine « 
th^t. Before this mbnth is out you will see what I have said 
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on this subjoct in the Preface to the ‘.God in History.** Vithin 
six to ten years the nation will ag;ain be fit to act. Palmer- 
ston wiU cut tis throat if nothing comes of the Neapo- 
litan business^ and just the same if he cannot make ‘a good 
case;* the principle of intervention even against !E(on}ba is 
sell'-destructioif for England, and disgraceful in the highest 
degree. , The /ox cannot begin war in Italy at Ue present 
moment from want pf money, and his accempiljces are af^id 
of losing their stolen booty. So he tries to gain time. He 
will still live a few years. ^ 

• I have seen : he knows a great deal, more than he 

allows tS appear, but is the driest, and most despairing Eng- 
lishman I have ever seen. He has suffered shipwreck of 
everything on the Tubingen sandbank. Tlje poor wretches ! 
Religion and theology without philosophy is bad ; philosophy 
without philosophy is a monster ! So Comte is a trump-card 
with many in Oxford 1 He is so in London. What a fall of 
intellect ! what a decay of life ! what an abyss of ignorance ! 
Jowett is a living shoot, and will continue so; but John Bull 
is my chief comfoii:, even for my ^ God in History.* * America 
is my greaiest miseiy, after my misery for Germany; but the 
North will prove itself in the right. 

With hearty greetings of truest attachment and Hove to 
your mother, tndy yours. ^ 

We expect George on the i8th. Ernst is here. 


[ 76 .] Charlottenherg^ Jan, 29, 1857. 

You have ;:eally irrflicted it on me ! For though I have 
but one leg to stand upon (I cannot sit at all), as the other 
has 'been suffcrjpg^for four days from sciatica (let Dr. Acland 
explain that to you, whilst you at the same time thank him 
heartily for his excellent book on the cholera), still I am 
obliged»to place myself at my desk, to answer my dear friend’*^ 
letter, received yesterday evening in bed. The last fortnight • 
I have daily thought of you incessantly, and wished to write 
* you a dimning letter, ai the same time thanking you lor the 
third volume of the Veda, which already contains some hymns 
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of the seventh hook, as the admiring' Hang read it out to me. 
Out of this especially he promises me a grestt treasure for my 
Vedic God-Consciousness, without prejudice to what the muse 
may perhaps prompt you to send me in your beautiful poetical 
transition ; for my young assistant will have nothing to do 
Mfith’that. You will certainly agfeo with him, after you have 
read my first ‘volume, that much is to be found in that Veda 
for the cehtre gf iijy inquiries ; the consciousness in the Indian 
IrliiiianS of tlie reality of the divine in human life- I find in 
. all tliat'Jias as yet come before me, almost thtf^ame that echoes 
through the Edda, and that appears in Homer as popular 
belief; the godhead interferes in human affairs, when crime 
becomes J;oo wanton, and thus evil is overcome and the good 
gains more and more the upper hand. Of course that is kept 
in the background, when despair in realities becomes the key- 
note of the God-consciousness, as with the Brahmans, and 
then with the much-praised apostles of annihilation, the 
Buddhists. You are quite right; it is a pity that I could 
not let the work appear all at once, for even you misunder- 
stand me? When 1 say, ^ tcc cannot pray with the Vedas and 
Homer and their heroes, not even with Pindar,^ I mean, we 
as worshippers, as a community; and that you will surely 
allow. .Of course the thoughtful philosopher can well say 
with Goethe, ‘ worship and liturgy in the name of St. Homei;, 
not to forget Jjlschylus and Sliakespcare.^ But that matter is 
nevertheless true in history without any limitation. I have 
only tried it with Confuciilfe, but it is more difficult; it is as 
if an antediluvian armadillo tried to dance. 

But what will my Old Testaraentr readers say when I lea*(l 
them into the glory of the Hellenic God-consciousness? 
Crossing and blessing themselves won^t help ! My expressions 
therefore in the second volume are carefully considered and pau- 
tiously us6d. But the tragedy of my life will be ‘the fourth book. 
Yet I write it, I have written it ! 

You are quite right about the English translation; all 
^hihe three volumes at onCe, and the address at the be- 
ginning. But y6u must read the second book for me. It 
is Uo *good saying you don^t understand anything about 
it. have made it easy enough for you. 1 have asserted 
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nothing simply, withoilt making it easy for every* educated 
person to form* his own opinion^ if he will only reflect 
seriously aboui? the Bible. The* presuppositions are either 
as good, as granted, or where anything peculiar to me 
comes iti, I have in the notes justifled everything th«irbughly, 
although app^cntly very •simply. Take the Lent Siind^s 
for thi^ and you will keep Easter with me, -and also your 
amiable mother (from whom you never send pae d^en a word 
of greeting). * • • • 

But now, hq^ does it fare with ‘Egypt'? Thb closing, 
volume, which, as you know, I wrote partly out of despair, 
because you would not help me, and in which I most especially 
thought of you, and reckoned on your guiding friendship, 
must surely now be in your hands (the two preceding 
volumes, of course, some time ago). WBy don’t you read 
them? 

I am not at all easy at what you tell me about yourself and 
your feelings ; even though I feel deeply that you do not quite 
withdraw your inmost thoughts from me. But why are you 
unhappy ? You have gained for yourself a delightfol position 
in life. You are getting on with your gigantic work. You 
(like me) have won a fatherland in lilngland, without losing 
your German hqme, the ever excellent. You have a beautiful 
future before you. You can at any moment give yourself a 
comfortable and soul-satisfying family circle. If many around 
you are philisters, you knew that already; still they are 
worth something in their own lirfd. Only step boldly forward 
into life. Then Heidelberg would come again ^nto your 
itinerary. •* ^ 

One thing more ijiis time. I have not received Wilson’s^ 
translation. I possess both the first and second volumes. 
Has he not continued his useful work ? What can I do to 
remind him cJ the missing part? The third vblume, too, 
must contain much that is interesting for me. 

I cannot forget Aufrecht. Is he free from care and con-^ 
tented ? ^e family greet you knd your dear mother. W\ 
expect Charles and his young wife next** week. Ernst is, 
as you will know, back at Abbey Lodge. With tftid!Hered 
affection. 
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[77.] Charlottenherg, 1857 . 

The month is nearly over, my dear friend, before the close 
of which I mustj according to agreement, deliver ^up my 
revised ^Opy of the amendments and additions to the English 
edition of my 'Egypt.^ (They are already UiOre.) I had 
hoped that in this interval you would have found < a little 
leisure (as Lepsiusand Bemays have doi^, who sent me the 
fruits of fheir reading already at the beginning of the month, 
*in the most friendly way) to^ communicate to pie your 
criticisms or doubts or thoughts or corrections on that which * 
I have touched on in your own especial territory, as I had 
expressly and earnestly begged you to do. I have improved 
the arrangement ycry much. As you have not done this, I 
can only entertain one of two disagreeable suppositions, 
namely, that you are either ill or out of spirits, or that you 
liave only what is disagreeable to say of my book, and would 
rather spare yourself and me from this. But as from what I 
know of you, and you know of me, I do not find in either the 
one or the* other supposition a sufficient explanation of your 
obstinate silence, I should have forced myself to wait 
patiently, had I not to beg from you alone a small but 
indispensable gift for my ‘ God in History.^ •* 

I have again in this interregnum taken up the interrupted" 
studies of last year on the Aryan God-consciousness in the 
Asiatic world, and, thanks ^ to Burnouf ’s, yours, Wilson^s, 
Roth’s, and Eausbbirs books, and Haug’s assistance and 
translations, I have made the way easy to myself for under-*, 
standing the two great Aryan prophets Zaraduschtra and 
Sakya, and (so far as that is possible io one of ps now) the 
Veda j and this not without success and \vith inexpressible 
delight. My expectations are far exceeded. * Tlje Vedic soifgs 
are by far the most glorious, which in first going through 
that fearful translation of Wilson’s, seemed to wish to hide 
.themselves entirely from me. The difficulties of making 
them intelligible, even of a bare translation, are immense ; 
the utter perverseness of SayaJia is only exceeded by tliat of 
Wilson,*to whom however one can nevi^r be grateful enough 
for hifi communications.* 1 now first perceive what a difficult 
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but also noble work you have undertaken, and bow mifcb still 
remains doubtful ; even after one has got beyond the col- 
lectors and near to the original poets. It is as if of the 
Hebrew traditions we only had the Psalms, and tha^ ‘without 
an individual personality^ like Dhvid, without, in faM;, any 
oi^e; on the \fl^trary, allusions to A brahata’s. possible poems 
and th^ cosmical dreams of the Aramaeans. But yet how 
strong is tlie feeling of immediate relation bod and natrure, 
how truly huma^, and how closely related to our own. What 
a cuiiou^ similirity to the Kdda, Homer, and Hndar, Hesiod, 
• and the Hellenic primitive times ! Nothing however gave 
me greater delight than the dignity and solemnity of tlie 
funeral ceremonies, which you have made so really clear and 
easy to be understood. This is as yet the* only piece of real 
life of our blood relations in the land of the live rivers. I 
have naturally taken possession of this treasure with the 
greatest delight, and perfected the description for my problem 
by the exi)lanation of Yama (following on the whole Roth, 
who however overlooks the demiurgic character^, of the 
Ribhus (departing entirely, not only from Neve's mistaken 
views, but also frorJ what 1 have read elsewhere, rei)rescnting 
them as the three powers which divide and form matter, viz. 
Air, Water, and Earth, to whom the fourth, Agni, was joined, 
andcr the guidance of Tvash^ar)^ and of the funeral ceremonies 
as the condition of the laws of inheritance ; where 1 return to 
my own beginning. And here ik, strikes me at once that in 
the Vedas, so far as they are accessible to me, thert\ is not a 
tyace to be found of ^k^jopning together of the three generations 
(the departed and his father and grandfather), and making 
them the unity of the*^ race through the sacrificial oblations. 
And yet the idea must be older than the Vedas, as this 
precise, though, certainly not accidental, limitation* is found 
with Solon and the Twelve Tables, just as clearly as with 
Manu and all the books of laws, and the commentaries col- 
lected by Cglebrooke. You would, of course have mentioned 
this in your account if anything of the sort l^d existed in the 
tenth book. But even the Pitris, the fathers, are not,is\en- 
“ tioned, hut it passes on^ straight to Yama the first ancestor. 
Haug, too, has discovered nothing; if you know anything 
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about k, communicate it to me in the course of May, for 
my second volume goes to ^ress on the ist ^une. I shall 
read it aloud to George and Miss Wynn here, between the 
25th and 31st. 

But .my real desire is that you should send me one oY your 
melodious and graceful metrical translations of your hymn, 

‘ Nor augl^, nor nought existed.^ I must of course ^give it 
(it brfongs witl^‘me 4 io the period of transition, theAfore, com- 
paratively speaking, late) ; and how can I venture to translate 
it ? 1 have, to be sure, done so with about fi\se poems, which 
Haug chose for me out of the first nine books, and translated , 
literally and then explained them to me ; as well 1a.s with 
those whidi I worked out of Wilson^s two first volumes by 
the help of Roth jind llaug. But that is your hymn, and I 
have already written my thanks for your communication in 
my MS. and then left a space. That good Rowland Williams 
thinks it theistic, or at all events lets one of the speakers 
say so. 

Eoirlaud Wlltlami ‘ Christ and Hinduism^ has been a real 
refreshment to me, in this investigation of the Indian con- 
sciousness of God in the world. The mastery of the Socratie- 
Platonic dialogue, the delicacy and freedom of the investiga- 
tion, and the deep Christian and human spirit of this man, 
have attracted me more thai^ all other new English booksy 
and even filled me with astonishment. Muir, that good man, 
sent it me through Williams and Norgate, and I have not 
only thanked him, but Williams himself, in a full letter, 
and have pressingly invited him for his holidays to our little 
philosophers^ room. It is an especial ^deasure to me that Mary 
and John, whose neighbour he is in summer, have appreciated 
him, and loved and prized him, and Henry also. 

Henry ^will bring me ‘ Rational GodUhess,^ This book, 
English as it is, should be introduced into India, in order to 
convert the followers of Brahma and the English Christians ! 
jOne sees what hidden energy lies in the English miDd,^s soon 
* as it is turned to a worthy object, but for this of course the 
fruetji^ing influences of the German spirit are required. I 
have, on the contrary, been much disappointed by * 

cmflanunication contained in Burnouf^s classical works, on 
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that most ^difficult but yet perfectly soluble point the teach- 
ing of Buddha, the twelve pointy ‘ beginning with ignorance 

and ending mth death.* G leaves the rational way 

even ai the first step, and perceives his error himsejf at the 
ninth," but so far he finds Buddha's (that is his own) proofs 
unanswerable! How totally different is Burnouf. He is fr^sh, 
self-popesscd, and clear. I can better explain ^jhy William 
von Humboldt w^nt astray on this subject. I bave 

already gossiped too much of my own thought*? to you. 
Therefore to Anglicis. 

What are you about in Oxford? According to Haug’s 
account* you have abused me well, or allowed me to be well 
abused in your ‘ Saturday Review,’ which passes as* yours and 
Kingsley’s mouthpiece. If it were criticism, however mis- 
taken, but why personal aspersions ? Pattison’s article on the 
‘Theologia Germaniea* in the April number of the ^West- 
minster Review ’ is very brave, and deserves all thanks. He 
has learnt to prize Bleek : in all respects he has opened him- 
self more to me in the last few weeks, and I like him. But 
the man ^^ho now writes the survey of foreign literature in 
the ^ Westminster )Review ’ might have just read my book : 
this he cannot have done, or else he is a thorough bungler ; 
for he (i) undeiistands me only as representing the 'personal 
God (apparently the one in th#^ clouds, as you once expressed 
it, astraddle^ riding) and leaving out everything besides; 
(2) that the last twenty-seven chapters of the book of Isaiah 
arc not, as one has hitherto conceived, written by pne man, 
but by Jeremiah, although he is already the glorified saint 
of the 53rd chapter, and by Baruch. Now thank God that 
the sheet is finished, wid think occasionally in a friendly way 
of your true friend. 

I shall to-day fihish the ante-Solonic God-conscipusness of 
the Hellenes. That does one good. 


[78.] Charlottenherg^ Frida J, May 8, 1857. 

I mu§t at least .begiTi a letter to you to-day, because I feel 
I must thank you, and express my delight at the letter 
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article. * The letter confirms my fears in the l^ighest degree, 
namely thatyow are not «;e^^,«not to say that you begin to be 
a hypochondriacal old bachelor. But that is such a natural 
consequence of your retired sulky Don’s life, and of your 
spleen,' that I can only wonder ho you can fight so bravely 
against it. But both letter and article show me'' how vigorous 
arc both yo;ir mind and heart. It is quite right in you to 
defend Fr^ijude, «thoilgh no one better knows that ?he general 
opinion is»(as is even acknowledged by members of the Ger- 
man romantic school) that Shakespeare intentionally counter- 
acted the corrupt instinct and depraved taste of his nation 
in the matter of Oldcastle. Whatever strange saints there 
have been in all countries, yet the Wycliffites, true to their 
great and noble master, were martyrs, and Milman has insisted 
on this most nobly. To misapprehend Wycliffe himself, that 
is, not to recognise him as the first and purest reformer, the 
man between the Waldenses, Tauler, and Luther, is, however, 
a heresy more worthy of cond(‘mnation than the ignoring of 
Germany jn the Reformation, and doubly deplorable when one 
sees such blind faith in the bloody sentences of that most 
miserable court of judgment of Henry VSEI. I must there- 
fore invert your formula thus, ‘L’histoire romanique (roman- 
tique) ne vaut pas le Roman historique.’ (I am' not speaking of 
‘ Two Years Ago,^ for I only be^-an to read the book yesterday.) 
But\ am very glad that you think so highly of Froude per- 
sonally, and therefore* this .matter does not disturb me. On 
the other hand, I rejoice without any hut^ that you have taken 
up Buddha so lovingly and courageously. (Do you know that 
extracts from the article have found tlieir way into the papers, 
through ‘ Galignani ’ as ‘ Signs of the Times.^) You will soon 
see how nearly we agree together, although I cannot say so 
much of the humanizing influence of Buddliisir : — ^it make^ of 
the Turanians what the Jesuits make of the people of Para- 
guay, ^ praying machines.’ In China the Buddhists are not 
generally respected; in India they could not maintain their 
position, and would with diflBculty convert the people, if they 
tried- to regain their lost ground. But Buddha, personally^ 
a saint, a man whp felt for mankind, a profound man. I 
havh said in my section, ‘ Buddha has not only found more 
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millions of followers “ than Jesus, but is also ^ven more 
misunderstood ‘ than the Son of Mary.^ Have you read 
BJiammapadam ? What is the authority for Buddha’s ' Ten 
Commandments’? I have always considered this as an in- 
ventioA of Klaproth’s, confirmed^ by Prinsep. I d.^ not find 
them on AsoJ^a’s piUars, *nor in that didactic poem ; dn the 
contrary, four or five ad libitum, I shall, however, now read 
the seiTOoiJB of the (really worthless) convert Asoka at^ the 
fountain head, from Sprenger^s library. 

You have represented the whole as with 'a magic wand. Wc 
really edified ourselves yesterday evening with it. Frances 
read al'^ud, and we listened ; and this morning early my wife 
has made it into a beautiful little book in quarto, with which 
I this afternoon made Truhner very happy for some hours. He 
is a remarkable man, and is much devoted to you, and I have 
entered into business relations with him about my ‘ Biblework,’ 
the first volume of which goes to press on the ist of January ; 
the other six stand before me as far finished as they can be, 
till I have the printed text of * The People’s Bible ’ in three 
volumes before me, on which the * Biblical Documents,’ three 
vols., and the ‘ of Jesus and the Eternal Kingdom of 
God,’ one vol., are founded. He appears to me to be the right 
negotiator between America, England, and Germany. He 
^will before long call on you some Saturday. (Write me word 
how you think of him as a bookseller.) The duty you pay for 
your place, by putting together a Chresthomathy, is very fair ; 
whether you are obliged to print your Lectures 1 cannot de- 
cide. I shall curse them both if they prevent you from tear- 
ing yourself away from the Donnish atmosphere and bachelor 
life of Oxford, and from throwing yourself into the fresh 
mental atmosphere of Germany and of German mind and life. 
You must take other journeys besides lake excursions and 
Highland courses. Why don^t you go to Switzerland, with an 
excursion (by Berlin) to Breslau, to the German Oriental 
Congress ? There is nothing like the German spirit, in spite 
of all its hne-sidedness. What a Iceta paujperias ! What a 
recognition of the sacerdocy of science T And then the 
strenglhening air, free from fog, of our mountains and valleys ! 
You bad fellow, to tell' me nothing of your mother’s leaving 
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you, for.you ought to know that I am tenderly devoted to her; 
and it vexes me all the more^as I should long ago have sent 
her my ‘ God in History/ had I known that slid was in Ger- 
many. (Query where? Address?) Therefore fetch her, instead of 
luring hereaway to the walk^ under the lime-trees. George is 
goittg too at the end of June froih here to tfee Alps; we 
expect him in a fortnight. He is a great delight to me. 

Now somethi^ n^re about Yama. I think you ate perfectly 
right with regard to the origin. It is exactly the same with 
GalrUj the husband flf Isis, the earth, and then the judge of the 
dead and first man. Only we do not on this account explain 
Jutflfis as a symljol of Lite sun, but as the watchful Dog of Justice, 
« the accuser* So there are features in Yama (and Yima) which 
are not to be easily explained from the cosmogonic concep- 
tion, although they can be from the idea of the divine, the first 
natural representation of which is the astral one. 1 think, 
however, that Yama is Geminus, that is ‘the upper and 
lower sun,’ to speak as an Egyptian. The two dogs must 
originally have been what their mother the old bitch Saram& 
is ! but with the God of Death they are something different, 
and the lord of the dead is to be as little exnlained by the so- 
called nature-religion without returning to the eternal factor, as 
this first -phase itself could have arisen without it as Kosmical 
— therefore, as first symbol. How I long for your two transla- 
tions. The hymn which you give in the article is suhlime ; the 
search after the God of the human heart is expressed with in- 
describable pathos ; and how much more will this be the case 
in your hands in a new Indian translation ! For we are most 
surely now the Indians of the^West. am delighted that you 
so value Rowland Williams. We must, never forget that he 
has undertaken (as he himself most pointedly wrote to me) 
the difficult task ^ to teach Anglican theology (and that to 
Anglican Cymri).’ He has not yet quite promised to pay me 
a visit — he is evidently afraid of me as a German and free- 
•Ijiinker, and is afraid ^to be catechised.’ He, like all English- 
men, is wanting in faith, Se seems to occupy himself pro- 
foundly with the criticism of the Old Testament. Poor 
fellow ! But he will take to Daniel. 

Tl'e Ilarfords are determined to keep him there, in which 
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Henry has already encouraged them. I, however^ think 
he ought to ^ to Cambridge if they offer him a profes- 
sorship. Muif has written to me again— an honest man; 
but he ,has again taken a useless step, a prize, for which 
Hoffmlinn (superintendent-in-gcueral) is to .be the arbiter ; 
and the three judges will be named by him, Lchnert as theo- 
logian (Neander's unknown successor), H. Ritter as the his- 
torian of pbilosoph;^ (very good), — and whp as^Orientalist/^ No 
magistcr will touch his pen, his dudhus and tali auspwio. You 
should perform^thc Benares vow by a catc6hism drawn up fof 
^ the poor young Brahmans in the style of Rowland Williams, 
and yet quite different, that is,, in your own manner, telling 
and short. At all events, no one in (xermany will w.?ite half as 
good a book for the Brahmans as Williams lias done. The 
Platonic dialogue requires a certain breadth, unless one is able 
and willing to imitate the Parmenides. At the same time 
the ordinary missionaries may convert the lower classes 
through the Gospel and through Christian-English-German 
life, in which alone they prove their faith. By-the-bye, it 
seems that Williams hopes for an article from you in tile 
‘ North British Review.’ That you intend to read my ‘ Egypt^ 
is delightful ; only not in the Long Vacation, when you ought 
to travel about. Have you read the friendly article on ‘ God 
jn History’ in the ‘ National Review’ (April), which however 
certainly shows an ignorance bordering on impudence. Even 
the man in the ‘Westminster Review’ jdeases me better, 
although he looked through my book fast asleep, and puts 
into my mouth the most unbelievable discoveries of his own 
ignorance — Isaiah chapd.' xlix-ljpvi. are written by Jeremiah 
and Baruch, and sinylar horrors! When will people learn 
something? But in four years I hope, with God’s help, to state 
thi§, in spite of thorn, and force them at last to learn something 
through ‘the help of their masters and mine.’ With true love, 
yours. 

[ 79.]" Charlottenberg, Friday Morning, ^ . 

Aug. 28’; 1857. 

j *> 

See there he remains^in the centre of Germany for a month, 
and lets one hear and see nothing of him ! Had I not :;obn 
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* after tbe receipt of your dear and instructive letter gone to 
Wildbad, and there fallen into indescribable idleness, I should 
long ago have written to Oiford — for the letter was a great 

• delight to me. The snail had there crept out of his shell and 
spoke to t^e as the friend, but now ‘ Your Excellency * appears 
again"; so the snail has drawn his head in again. 

Now, my dear friend, you ought to be thanked for the 
friendly thftigh^ of paying me a visit, anJ writing to me. 
Therefore "you ihust know that I returned h*ere on the 19th, in 
order to ^reet, in has father’s native country^ Astor, my now 
sixty-three years^ old pupil, who pYoposed himself for the 20th 
to the 25th, and who for my sake has left his money-bags in 
order to ^e me once again. And now Astor is really in 
Europe, and has called at Abbey Lodge; but his wife and 
granddaughter ha^e stayed on in Paris or Brussels, and Astor 
is not yet here. This, however, has no effect on my move- 
ments, for I do not accompany him to Switzerland ; where, 
I know, Brockhaus would send a hue and cry* after me. 

That the Oxford Don should ask if I would afford him a 
* few hours;’ shows again the English leaven. Eor you well 
know that my hermit’s life is dear to me for this reason — 
that it leaves me at liberty to receive here the muses and my 
friends. And what have not we to talk over ? The ' hours * 
belong to the Don’s gown ; for you know very well that we 
could in a ‘ few hours ’ only figure to ourselves what we have 
to discuss by turns. So come as soon as you can, and stay at 
least a week here. You wiH'find my house to be sure rather 
lonely, asf Henry has robbed me of the womankind, and 
Stern ])cig of Theodora ; and that excellent princess keeps 
Emilia from me, who is ffiithl’ully nursing her benefactress in 
an illnc'ss tliat I hope is passing away. We tWo old people 
are, however, here and full of old life. Perhaps you will also 
still find Theodore, who, however, soon after Antor’s departure 
will be hurrying off to Falmouth for sea-bathing, in accept- 
ance of his brother Ernst’s invitation. Laboulaye has an- 
.hounced himself for the 8th-. Gerhard and his wife lor the 
first or second wchk in September : therefore, if you do find 
any bnv, they will be friends. Besides Meyer, there is Dr. 
Spsfenger, the Arabic scholar, as house friend, whose library I 
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liave at last*secured for^us — a delightM man, who is^y guide 
in the Ara 6 ian*desert, so that 1 may be certain of blunging 
the children of Israel in thirty mcfnths to the Jabbok, namely 
in the fifth of the eight volumes. 

I can give you no better proof of my longing see you 
than by saying that you shall even be welcome without .your 
mother, who is so dear and unforgotten to lis all, although we 
by no Aeai^ give up the hope that you will bruig her with 
you here. For I iHusi see her again in tins life. Lougitt to 
have thanked her before this ^or a charmiug letter^ 4)ut I dM 
not know wAere^ she had gone from Carlsbad ; her son never 
"sent mi^the address. Should she not come with you, you 
must pay toll for the delay, which however must not be 
longer than one year, with a photograph, for I must soon 
see her. * • 

So you have looked at my Genesis ! 1 am pleased at this. 

But I hope you will look at the chapters once again, when 
they arc set in pages^ after my last amendments ; also at my 
difacubsions on Genesis i. 1 - 4 , ii. 4 - 7 , as i. and ii. of the thirty 
thorns (in the Appendix, p. cxxxv.) which I have run into the 
weak side of the Bible dragon, though less than one thirtieth 
of its heaviest sins.® I feel as if I had got over three quarters 
of the work since I sent the eleven chapters and the thirty 
thorns into the world. My holidays last till the aist of 
October. Haug is in the Bidia House, over Minokhired 
and Parsi Bundehesh. If^you have a moment^s time, look at 
my quiet pglemic against you* and Bumouf in favour of 
Buddha, in reference to the Nirv 57 /a. Koeppen has^ given me 
ftiueh new material, altjiough he is of your opinion. I am 
quite convinced that Buddha ^thought on this point like 
Tauler and the author of the ‘ German Theology;/ but he was 
an Indian and liv<j|l in desperate times. A thousand thanks 
for the dove v^ich you sent me out of the ark of the Rig- 
Yeda. I had sinned against the same hymn by translating 
it according to Haug, as 1 had not courage enough to ask you 
for mSre. • And that leads me -to tell you with what deep* 
sympathy and melancholy pleasure your touching idyll has 
filled me. You will easily believe me that after the first five 
minutdt 1 saw you vfvidly behind the mask. I thank vou 

Ll 
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very mucIhiGt having ordered it to be bent to me. * 1 am very 
glad that you have written it, for I would far rather see you 
mixing in the life of the present and future, with your innate 
freshness and energy. I must end. All love from me and 
Fanny your incomparable mother. So to our • speedy 
meeting. Truly yours. • 

George will* have arrived in London yesterday with \Wfe 
and child ;^his ^darling Ella has a serious nervoi's aifection, 
and they «re t<f try sea air. He^is much depressed. 


[ 80.] • ChartMtenherg^ Feb. 1 7, 1 858. 

Your aitcctionate letter, my dear friend, has touched me 
deeply. First yoUr unaltered love and attachment, and that 
you have perfectly understood me and my conduct in this 
affair. Naturally my fate will be very much influenced by it. 
I must be ex^ery year in Berlin : this year I shall satisfy 
myself with the last three weeks after Easter. In 1859 (as 1 
shall spend the winter in Nice) I shall take my seat, when I 
return in April across the Alps. But later (and perhaps from 
1 8 59) I must not only live in Prussia, which is prescribed by 
good feeling and by the constitution, but I must stay for some 
time in Berlin. They all wish to have me there. God knows 
hovt little effort it costs me not to seek the place of Minister 
of Instruction, to say nothing of declining it, for everything is 
daily going more to ruhi. But it could only be for a short time, 
and Bethmann-Hollweg, Usedom, and others can do the right 
thing just as well, and have time and^outh to drag away th^ 
heavy cart of a Chinese order ^f business, which now consumes 
nine-tenths pf the time of a Prussian minister (who works 
twelve hours a day). 

What I wish and am doing with my ‘ Biblework,’ you will 
see between the lines of my first volume ; other people, 
twelve months later, when my first volume of the Bible 
*^cuments ‘ comes out : ’ and even then they will not see 
where the concluding volume tends : — Tlie world’s history in 
tlie BiUe, and the Bible in the world^s history. Already in 
the^end of 1857 I flnished all of the first vofume : the stereo- 
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typing goes'on fearfull3f slowly. You will receive one of the 
first copies which goes across the Channel ; and yftu will read 
it at once, will you not? I aftn delighted that you are 
absorbed in Eckart: he is the key to Tauler, and there is 
nothings better, except ffie Gospel of Si. John. there 

stands still more clearly than in the other ^spel writings, 
thfft the object of life in this world is to found the Kingdom of 
God on %artk (as my friend the Taipings lyid^staM it also). 
Of this, Eckart an ^ his scholaVs had despairecf, justfas much 
as Dante and his parody, Beinekc Fuchs. You tdll find, 
^already lliany pious ejaculations of this kind in my two 
volumes ^f ‘ God in History;^ buj I have deferred the closing 
word till the sixth book, where our tragedy will be^ revealed, 
in order to begin boldly with a new epos. I send you to- 
day four sheets by book-post, ‘ The AryanS in Asia for I 
cannot finish it without your personal help. You will find 
that you have already furnished a great portion of the matter. 
The same hymn whi(!h I translated with difficulty and trouble 
from Haug’s literal translation (in strophes which you how- 
ever do not recognize ?) (Ps. li.), you have translated for 
me, in your own graceful manner, on a fly-sheet, and sent to 
me from Leipzic. t)f course T sliall use this translation in 
place of my owi^. I therefore venture to request that you 
will do the same with regard to the other examples which I 
have given. If you wish ^to a&d anything new^ it will suit 
perfectly, for everything fits in at the end of the chapter : the 
number of the pages does not coMe intd consideration in the 
present stage. You will receive the leaves on Saturday ; it 
\^ould be delightful if yeft could finish them in the course of 
the following week, an^ send them back to me. (We have a 
contract here with France, which gives us a sort of. book-post.) 

I expect next week^the continuation of the Brahmanism and 
Buddha. I shohld like to send both to you. The ^lotes and 
excursus will only be printed at the close of the volume, 
therefore not before May. The rest (Books V. VI.) will he 
printed during the summer, to appear before I cross the Alps.*, 
In this J develope the tragedy of the ICbmaAo-Germanic 
world, and shall both gain many and lose many friends*by it. 

I have r&d your brilliant article on Welcker with great delig^^. 

T,1 2 
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I possess it. Have you sent it (if olily anonymously) to the 
noble old lAan ? He has deserved it. The 'article makes a 
great noise, and will pleas^ him very much. In fact every- 
thing would give me undisturbed pleasure did I not see (even 
withoij^i|rour telling me, which howfever you have done, as is 
th^ sacred duty between friends)* that you are not happy in 
yourself. Of 'one thing I am convinced — you would be jusf as 
little so, Germany; and least of alb amfbng the 

‘ soni'of ti^e BiMimans. If you continue to^live as you do now, 
cyou wottt everywhere miss England — perliaps also Oxford, 
if you went to London. Of thiS I am not clear : ia general^ 
a German lives far more fregly in the World-city thfin in the 
Don -city ,^where every English idios3mcrasy strengthens itself, 
and buries itself in coieries. Unfortunately I have neither 
read ‘ Indophilus’*iior ‘ Philindus please tell me the numbers 
of the ‘ Times.^ I can get a copy of the ‘ Times ^ here from 
the library from month to month. Trevelyan is an excellent 
man, occasionally unpractical and mistaken, always meaning 
well and accessible to reason. But does any one aindy in 
London ?r DnhHo! But I don’t understand the j)lan of an 
Oriental College. Perhaps it is possible to undertake London 
without giving up Oxford entirely. The power of influencing 
the young men, who after ten or twenty years will govern the 
land, is far greater in Oxford or Cambridge than in London^ 
I aaa curious about your ‘ German Reading Book.’ 

I maintain one thing — you are not happy ; and that comes 
from your bachelor life. Tlie progress of your Vedic work 
delights iiie : but how much in it is still a riddle I Thus, for 
instance, the long hymn (2 Ash^aka, third Adhyaya, Sukta viif. 
CLXIV.) p. 125. Tlie hymn is first of all, as can be proved, 
beyond verse 4 j not genuine; but even this older portion is 
late, surely already composed on the Saras vati. The Veda is 
already a •finished book (verse 39), Brahma and Vish^^u arc 
gods The whole is really wearisome, because it 

wishes to be mysterious without an idea. (See 4 AshjJaka, 
^^eventh Adhyaya, vol. iii. p. 463.) Is not Brahma there a 
god like Indta? ^ 

I defend on your marking all egregious blunders with a red 
pe^icil. Many such must still have remained, leaving out of 
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view all differences of*opinion. Tell me as much^s you can • 
on this point in a letter, for on the Continent dnly notes for 
press are allowed to go as a picket. (But of these you can 
bring in as much as you wish : the copy is a duplicate.) At* 
the emd I should mucTi like to write something^^a^out the 
present impos^bility of enjopng the Ri^-'^eda, and’ o^ the 
necessity of a spiritual key. But I do not (|uite know, first 
of all,*whather one can really enter upo^|^^ wURle : there is 
much that is conventional and mortal by th^side^f wCat is^ 
imperishable. •An anthology in about t#o or thm volun^ 
would fthd a rapid sale, an(f would only benefit a more learned 
and perfect edition. If you hg.ve arrived at the same con- 
clusion, I will hlow the trumpet. , , 

George greets you heartily, as do his mother and sisters. 
Perhaps 1 shall move in April 1 859 to Uonn : here I shall 
not stay. Dens providehiL With truest afiection, yours. 

Best remembrance to your mother. Have you read my 
preface to ‘ Debit and Credit^? I have poured out my heart 
about Kingsley in the Introduction to the German ‘ Hypatia,’ 
and told him that everybody must say to himself, sooner. or 
later, ‘ Let the dead bury the dead.’ 


[81.] • Charloitenherg^ July 

With threefold joy, my loved “friend,* have I heard the n(?ws 
through your great admirer Mme. Schwabe, of you^ charming 
•intention of delightingbMs in August with a visit. Firnt., on 
account of the plan ^itself; then because I can now compress 
into a few lines the endless letter I have so long had in my 
thoughts, to develope it in conversation according to my 
hearths desire ^ thirdly^ because really since yesterday the day 
has come when the one half of the concluding volume (iii.) 
of '• God in History’ has gone to press, so that its appearing^ 
is secured. A letter to you, ’and a like debt to Lepsiu^ 
therefore open the list. And now before aifythifcg else receive 
my hearty thanks for your friendly and instructive ^letter, 
and wliat accompnnied it in Vedicur It came just ^the 
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• right timef and yon will see what us? I made of it in the 
work. * • • * 

And now here first comS my congratulations. Nothing 
•could be more agreeable and suitable; it is personally and 
nationaljpr^n honour, and an unique acknowledgment. I 
can pnly add the wish that you may enjoy the ^dignity itself 
as short a time &s possible^ and take leave as soon as possibte 
of the PeMot^celibatcs of All Souls’. Your career in England 
want? notlfing iJht this crowning-jpoint. How prosperous and 
full of resists has it«been ! Without ceasing tio be a German 
you have appropriated all that i^ excellent and superior in 
English life, and of that the^e is much, and it will feist for 
^ life. 1 imagine you will bring your historical Chrestomathy 
with you, and propose to you, as you most probably gpve 
something out of ftie Heliand and Ulphilas, to reserve my 
Woluspa for the next edition, as I have just established the 
first tenable text of this divine poem, on which the brothers 
Grimm would never venture. I have had this advantage, of 
working on the good foundation of my studies (with a Danish 
translation)* of 1815 from Copenhagen. Neither Magnusson, 
nor Munch, nor Bcrgmann has given the text of the only 
MS. (Cod. Regius); one has disfigured it with the latest 
interpolations, another with unauthorised transpositions. I 
liavc at last worked out the unity of the Helgi and the 
Sigurd songs with each other, and the oldest purely mytho- 
logical stratum (the solar tragedy) of both, as an important 
link in the chain of evidence; "for the reality of the God-con- 
sciousness 6f mankind and its organic laws. What people 
will say to the ‘ results’ (Book Vl.jr •which fall into one’s 
hands, I do not know. ^ 

I have been* obliged to postpone the journey to 'Italy from 
September to November. October (the 23i;d) is the great 
crisis for Prussia, and I ought not to forsake the Fatherland 
then, and have willingly agreed not to do so. A brighter, 
better day is approaching. May God give his blessing. 
IJfery one must lielp : it is the highest time. * * 

But nothing disturbs me from the work of my life. The 
fourth ^’Mume of the ‘ Biblework ’ goes to press the day after 
to-iu(jjrow; on the 1st of'September, the flfth!*(bocumentsI. a).\ 
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I have noi^ finished my preliminary work for the f)l^ Testa^ 
ment in the diain points, and only reserved t&e last word 
before the stereotyping; so I 1)egin at once on the New 
Testament and Life of Jesus. The friendly and clever notice * 
of theofirst volume of {he ‘Bibl§work’ in tjie ‘ G5litinental 
Review^ gavj me and my whole family great pleasure; imd' 
BAmays is here since yesterday (for August and September), 
which Helps the printing of the Pentateiyh ^r^mich,^ 
always sent him a last revise, and now all can be forked o£f^ 
here. I finish \«th Haug in^e beginning of September ; h# 
^will go'proba^y to Poonah with his very sensible bride. 
Charles •and Theodore are well. • I expect George this week 
with Emilia for a visit. My family greet you. Beraays sighs. 
He has again made some beautiful discoveries; that of Aristotle 
(about the tragedies), I have carried further philosophically. 
Suggest to that good Arthur Stanley (to whom I have sent 
my ‘ Biblework’) to send me his ‘ Palestine.* I cannot get it 
here, and should like to say something about it. 

With most true love, yours. 


[82.] Charloitenbergy July 23/1859. 

My sons knew too well what delight they would give me 
through their confidential communication, which has already 
given us all a foretaste of the delight of your visit with your 
bride, and meanwhile has brought me your expected and 
jfiectionate letter. ®* , 

I have felt all thes« years what was the matter with you, 
and I sympathise with your happiness as if it coheemed one 
of niy own children. I therefore now, my loved friend, wish 
you all the more happiness and blessing in the acquisition of 
the highest of life's prizes, because your love has already 
shown the right effect and strength, in that you have acquired^ 
courage for finishing at this present time your difficult and • 
great work on the Vedas. The work will also give you further 
0 refreshment for the future, whilst the editing of the Ve^ still 
hapgs on your handd. ' ^ 
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Therefore let us all wish you joy most heartily (my wife has 
received the joyful news in Wildhad), and accept our united 
thanks beforehand lor your kind intention of visiting^ us 
* shortly with your youn^* wife. Jly tJiat time we shall all be 
again ^ried here. Your remarkable mother will alone be 
.^ wanting. Beg your ])ride beforehand to feel friendly towards 
fcie and towards us all. You know how highly I esteem her 
two aunts, tnough ^y^^ithout personal acquaintance .witfi them, 
4nd Sow hear to me is the cultivated, noSle, Christian circle 
in which tlie whole •family movesi I have as jet eafried out 
my favourite plan with a good hope of success'; six months in 
Charlotteiiberg on the true spiritually historical interpretation 
of tJio Old Testament, in the lirst volumes of tlie second 
division of the work (the so-called documents) ; six months of 
the wint,er on the ‘ Life of Jesus,’ and what in my view im- 
mediately joins on to that. The first volume of the Bible 
doeuments is printed, fJia PenlaUimh, You will see that 1 
liave handled Abraham and Moses as freely liere as 1 did 
Zoroaster and Buddha iii rny last work ; the explanation of the 
bftoks and' the history from Joram to Zedekiah is as good as 
finished. 

We shall ke(*p peace: Naj)o]e(>ii and Palmerston unilersfand 
each other, and Palmerston is flic onhj statespiaii in England 
and Europe who eomicives rightly the Italian question, 
lliissia follows him. I still ho]H‘ by fbc antumii to be able 
to bless the (lod of free lUiIy beside Dante^s and Maehiavelli’s 
graves. With us (Prussia^ matters move fairly forwards : 
lier<‘ they liave been fools, and begin to feel ashami‘d of 
ibemselves. So a si)ce<ly and happy meeting. 

Your heartily afleetionate friend, 
Bl'n^en. 
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Bacon’s Essays* with Annotations. 

By*I{. AVji.vtki.v, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Si&lh Edition. 8vo. 10a. Gd. 


Elements of Logic. By H. AVuatki.t, 
D.D. I'lto Archbishop of Dublin. New 
Editui’i ‘>'’ 0 . 10a. (id. crown Hvo. 4a. Gd. 

Xilomo .f Bhetorio. By the sanio 
Author XewLMitiou. 8vo. lOa. Gd. Crown 
8v<). 4a 6d. 

English. Synonymes. ByE. .Tt> EWnAXELV. 
Edited by Archbisluip Wii.vh-.ly. 6lh 
Edition. Fqi. 3a. ^ 

An Outline of the Keoessory 

l.jfW'.s of Thought; nTicatiscon 3*urc and ^ 
Applied Logic. By the Most JIcy% W. 
TiioaihON, D.I). ArchbL-ihop of York. Ninth 
Thousand. Crown 8vu. Oa. 6d. 


The Election of Bepresentatives, 

Boiliamcntury and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Ti lo A s 1 1 AK K, Barr i s te r-at-I ’ Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. Ga. 

speeches of the Bight Hdh. Lord 

Macai lay, corrected by Himself. Library 
Edition, 8vo. 12a. rcople’s^ Edition, crown 
8 yo. 3a. dd. 

Lord Macaulay’s Speeches on 

l*arliainentary Keform in 1831 and 1832. 
IGmo. price Onk Shilling. 

1 

Walker’s Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of the English Language. Thoroughly 
revised Editions, by B. 11. Sm.vkt. 8vo. 
^a. IGmo. Ga. 


A Dictionary of the ^ ^ 

Language. By It. G. Latjiaai, M.A. M.D. 
E.K.S. tWiided on the Dictionary of Dr, S. 
JoiiNSGv, a.s edited b\'the Rev. 11. J. ToiiD 
with ininicrouH I'hiicndations and Additions. 
4 vols. ito. price £«•. • • 


•Thesaurus of EngUsh Words and 

Phrases, classitiod and arcai]|ed b 6 as .to i 
facilitate the expression of Ideas, 
in Literary ('oinpositiou. 

^M.D. New'E^tiJjB (srowitl^] 

The Debaterj^ m C.. 

Deb|te8, OiitliaSof Debates, and Qi| 
for Distmiiion.;. h 3 yj|,..BQWToir. Fi 
tectureaiiMAe flliBiikiiqfi of Lan- 
guage, delirerecTat iik|||Boyal Institution. 
By Max MirLt.£K, M..^FeIlow of All Souls 
College, C^eford. 2 vols. 8yu. FiiuM|Bbkiii!k, 
Fifth Edition, 12a. Skcund Seuiks, Second 
Edition, 18a. 



'Chapters on Language. By F. W . 

FAitiiAit, M.A. F.R.S»latc Fellow ofTriii. 
ColL Cambridge. Crown 8ro. 8a. Gd. j 
A Book about Words. By 0-. F. 
Guajiaw. Fcp. 8vo. 3a. Gd. 

Manual of English Literature, 

Tlistoricnl and Critical : with a (Miapter on 
English Metres. By Tiigmas Aunglh, M.A. 
•Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7a. Gd. 

Southey’s Doctor, comjileto in Ono 
Volume, edited by the Rev. .7. W. Wautkii, 
B.D, Square crown 12a. Gd., 

Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the t)lil Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. K vlim-ii, J'h.D. 
Vol. J. (ii'nesisf 8\o. 18a. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 1 2a. Vol. ii. JCxudus, 16a. 
or ad.'ipb'd for tlie General Reader, I2a. 
A'ol 111. Levitiius, Part I. lO-v^or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8s. 

A Hebrew Qrammor, with Exorcises. 
, ’By the* same. Part I. Outlines with Exer~ 
t iara, 8s o. 128. Gd. Kl-.Y, 6a. Part 11. Aar- 
ceptionid Forms and Constructions, 128. Gd. 

A Latm-English Dictionary. By 

I J. T. Whitk, D.D. of Corpus Christ! Col- 
lege, and J. E. Riddli., M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Third Edition, revised. 2 
vols. 4to. pp. 2,128,' price 42a. 


White’s College Latin-English Diction- 
ary (Intermediate {Jy!’!). ahiidgt-d from the 
P;(reut Work for tllh use of University 
Students. Medium Hvo. pp. i,G48, price 18a. 

White’s Junior Student’s Complete 
' Latiii-Engli-'h aiKlJ'lnglisli-LatinDitttisnaij. 
Rcvineil Edition. Stjuare 12mo. pp> 1,058, 
price 128. 

Senaratelv /Bnullsh-Lwin, 5a. 6d. 

SeparattlN 7 ^ gj 
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English-Greek Lexicon, con- 

tuning all the Greek Words used by W riters 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonok, B.A. 
Nepr Edition. 4to? 2 U. 


Mr. Yonge’e TSew Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from bis larger 
work (as atove). Stiuarc 12mo. 8s. Gd. * 


A #reeik-English Lexicon. Cum- 
"Tfeii' Liddki.i, U.l). l)onn of 
"" “y;ii(X»TT, D.l). Master 
, ^rovirn,4U>. 31s. 62^. 

Wifff Scfaodfe frott Jmkll and 
I -.Creek^ngOm Twelfth 

Edition. S^re ^o. 7(h Gd. 

A Practical Sictionarv of the 

,E^nMh and Engluh Langoa^^. By Pro^ 
CoNTANSKALr, many years 
Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointinorits, Ac. New Edition, carefullj’* 
revised. 



« 


Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionaiy, 

French and English, abridged from the 
PracGcal Dictionary, by the Author. New 
Edition^ 18ino. price 3s. M. 

A Sanskrit-EngUsh Dictionary. 

The Sanskrit wojjds printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Homan letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etj'mologics 
and comparisons of Cognate Words chieflj^ 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Bknfky. 8vo. 52*. 6d. 

Naw E ii rtiT i i O aW Ptotioaarvof the 

German Language; German-E^isb, and 
English-German. th^ Rev. W. L. 
Bl\ckuey,,M.A. and Dr. Carl Martin 
• FjtiEJ>i,ANDER. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

The Master^ of Languages ; or, 

•the Art of Sjleaking |'orcign Tongues 
Idiomatically. By Tiiohas Pbendeko^st, 
late of tin* Cunl Service a^JUdgu. Second 
Ell H ion. 8vu. Gjs. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics, 


The Essays and Contributions of j 

A. K. II. It. Author of ‘The Recreations ol • 
a <Lknmti7 ]*or.'»(in.’ Uniform Editions ! 

Becroations of a Country Parson. 

Fins'j' and Sri-ond Seiuks 3.<(. Gd. each. 

The Commonplace Philosopher in 

Town ami Country. Crown 8vo. 3«. Gd. 

Leisure Hours in Town ; Essays Consola- 
tory, ASsthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. 
C’rown 8vo. 3*. Gd. 

The Autdmn Holidays of a Country 

Pamoii Crown 8vo. 3*. Grf. 

The Graver Thoughts of a flounti^y 
Parson. Fium’ niid Si'.<nNn Si.uiiis. crowd 
8vo. 9i. Gd. each. • 

Oritioal Sssays of a Country Parson, 

hclectcd from Essays contributed UiFra$cr's 
Magazine, Crown 8vo. 3*. tld. * 

Biinday Afternoons at the Parish 
Clmicb a S’oltfljh Cmver&ity City. 
Crown 8vi). os. Gd. 

Lessons of MiddH^ Age, with muiic 
A oo(*unt of variou‘i Ciiies uiid Men 
Crown Hvo. 3s. Grf. 

Coui^el and Comfort Spoken from g, 
City Pulpit. Crown 8 to. 3 s. i'k/. 

• 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
'rriiths ; M oiftc^als of St . Andrews Siindn vs, 
Creuvn «vo. Gd. 


Short Studies on Gtreat Subjects. 

By .I\MFs Anthony Fnoui^b^ M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College. ' 'ifJ. Third 
Edilion. 8\’o. J2s. 

Lord Macaulay’s MisceUaneous 

Wrilings:— 

Library EnartON, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21*. 
Peui'le’s Edition, 1 vol. crowm 8vo. 4*. Gd. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works; including his Coiitribii- 
iions to liic Edinburgh Itvvicu'. | vol. 
cijpwn 8vo. Cs. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bar,,, 

.SvDM V SsriTH : a Selection of Uic 
memorable Passagea in bis ^Vrilings and 
Conversation. ICino. 3s. 6d. 

The, Silver Store. Collected from 
MediJbval Cbri.atiuii and Jewish Mind By 
the Rev. S. Bauinc-Goui.d, hl.A. Crown 
8vo. 3s.*Cd. , • 

Traces of History in the Names 

of Places ; wjjth a Vocabulary of the Roots 
out of which Nwiies of Place'^ hi England 
and Wales arc formed. By Fi.avell 
Edmi'xds. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Emays selected from Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Hevie^. By Hxbby 
Rdgfrs. Second Edition. 3 vols. ftp. 21*. 
Beason and Faith, their Claims m i# 
Conflicts, By the same Author. 

Edition, revhed. CVown 8^'0. price 6*. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISKBD BY LONGMANS Asn CO. 


The Eclipse (ff Faith ; or, a Visit to a 
Bditjious Sceptic. By Hknbv Rouhks. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcp. ba. * 

Defence of the Eclipse of 7Blth« by its 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. 3«CJ. 
Btieotions from the Correspondence 
of R. E. II. Greyson. By tlw same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7.v. drf. 
Families of Speedh, Pour Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
• Britain ; with^Tables and a Map. ^lly the 
Rev. P. W.^Parbar, M.A. F.R.S. Post 
8yo. [ATcar/y readn. 

Chips flromh Ger^flm 'f^eikshop ; 

being Eosaya on the Science of Religion, 
and on Mythmogy^dTraaitionSiand Customs. 
By Max Mullkr, M.A. Fellew of ^11 Souls 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, re^^i^cdp 
with an Index. 2 vols. ftro. 2 Is. e 

Word Gossip; a uf Pamihar j 
Eiltays on V^rds and thiir J\‘ciiLiariti(‘'«. ; 
By tlie Rev. W. L. Blackli. v. M.A. Fcp. ' 
8vo. 5.S. 

Menes aaH Cheops idoniiiicd lu j 

tory under Different Narnc.^; ndh other 
Co.sas. By CaiilVon TtiK\ur. Svo.witli I 
5 Illustrations, price 1 Os. 0(/. ! 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- j 

losopliv, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. Mohell, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 32s. 
Elements * Psychology, containing the 
Analy- > - Jio Intellectual Powers. Bj-^ 
the. simic A w i iioi . Post 8vo. 7s. firf. 

The Secret of Hegel: being the 

11 egcliiui System in Origin, Princi pie, Form, J 
and Matter. By J.unis III icuj.sox Stir- j 
UNO. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. j 

The Senses and tiie Intellect. I 

By Ai.i'.x.\NUER Bain, LL.D. Prof, of Lo^iic j 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Third Edition. < 
8vo. 15s. »* I 

The Emotions and the Will, by tho | 
some Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. i 
On the Study of Character, including , 
an Ebtimiitc of Phrenology. By the same ; 
Autjior. 8vo. 9s. ^ I 


Mental and Moral Science: 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. 
Crown 8v|. JOs. Gd. 


Strong and Free; or, Pirst Steps 
towards Social Sciefice. By the Jftithor of 
'My Life and What shall I do with it?’ ^ 
8vo. 10s.6d. 

• 

The Philosophy of Necessityt V 

Natural Law as awlicahlc to Mental, Moral, ' 
^and Social Sci|nj2||^^CkAji^j|| 

^Second EjJdttQn* 

The the 

Aff^dinpf thgbune Auj 

Edition. ^ 

On Force, its ]3orai Corre- 

lates. the same Ajjjpor. 8vo. 5t. 

Mind and Manner, or tiiveifetigi 

Life. By James Plamank. “ 

- 7s. Grf. 


ivozfitieyl 


Characteristics o^Men, Manners, 

Opinions, Times. By Anthony, ^rd 
Earl of SnAFTivSBUUY. Published from the 
Edition of 1.713, with Engravings designed 
by the Author ; and Edited, with Marginal 
Analysis, Notes, and Illustrations, by tho 
Rev. W. M. Hatch, M.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
price 145. 

A Treatise on Human Nature; 

iKjiijg an Attempt to introduce the Expe- 
riincatal Method of Reasoning ittto Moral 
Suljjccls. By David Hitme. Edited, with 
a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes, by 
T. 11. (iicEicN, Fellow, and 1'. 11. Guose^ 
late Scholar, of Balliol College, Oxford. 

• [in the press. 

Essays Moral, Political^ and Li- 
terary. By David IIi me. By tho same 
Editors. f In. the press. 

Ttt) above will form .a new edition of 
David Hume’s Philosophical Works, com- 
plete in Four Volumes , *10 he had in, Two 
separate Sections as announced. 


Astronomy^ Meteorology, Popular Geography, 


Outlinea of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. llEKstTiKL, Bai;J. M.A. Neiv 
Edition, levised; with Plates and Woodcuh. 
8vo. 18.>. 


Saturn and its System. By Rich- 
ard A. PiUK TOR, B.A. late Scholar of St. , 
John’s Coll. I ’anib. and King'^ Coll. London. ; 


Syc, with 14 Plates, 145. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same 
Square fcp. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 


loe 5«. 


Celestial Objects for Common 

IVli seojics. By T. \V. Wi.r.n, M.A. F.K.A.S. 
Second Eilition, riA and enlargiid, with 
Map of tho Moon and Woodcuts. JGmo. 
prico 75. Crf. 

Navigation and Nautical ^ As- 
tronomy (I’ractieal, Theoretical, Scientific) 
for the use o; Students and Practical Men. 
By J. Merrifield, F-R A.S. and 11. 
EvKits. 8vo. Ii5. 
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L Ck>iiTse of Practical Chemifitry, 

the 080 of Medical Students H} 
Odling, M B S New Et^ition, itk . 
BewWoodcntB Ciown 8vo 7« brf I 

of TSlLCXUlstry ; a Bnef 
Chemieal Tacts By the some 
8vo 7*. 6<2 

^miatry Drliveml 
‘^QfSiLianb m ISC’) 

1 8vo As Gd , 

Xisotiiiii bn tbL IOik«m leal 

Ghangea DfCaAon, delivered « fha &oyal 
In<dituti 0 & of Greafa Bntam W 
Odi iht, M ^ FIR S Rp^nt(fl fiom the 
ClumxLol Ncus Witt Notes h\ W CitooKTs, 
F.R S Crown 8vok 48 6<T ^ 

• • 

Ohemical Notes for the Lecture 

Room By l/ionAs Wood,1 CS 2 vols 
-crown 8vo 1 on Heat, &t prue 3*. Gd 
II. on the Me t ds, pn^( 'ia 

Treatise on Medical Elec- 

M^^ricity, lh(orrtu i1 and Pr oticwl, and iN 
* tJae in the Inatmont of Bud} ms, Ncu 
ral^ia, ‘iiul other Disonses By Jims 
Ai iiiAi s, M D M R C P , Sonior Ph\ 
sician to the lnliimai> tor Iti| ilepsy and 
Pard} u Second 1 ilitioii, icMsod and 
enluif^ed and for tho most put le-writlcn , 
with Plite and 02 Woodcuts Post 8\o 
price 128 Ocf 


The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Irealiiitnt of Diseases of Women in<ludin^ | 
the I)iit,ni6i6 of pKpniiej JJj Ci vii \ 
IIrMiii,MD At Piisjdentoi thrOlstf 
tiled Socuh rt lendon Second Iditnii 
enlar.,cd, with J 16 l\oodeuts S\o 24* 

Lectures dn the Diseases of In- 

fanc} and Childhoe d By Cii \i 1 1 s j si 
MI) &c liAhldition 8^o 16%, 


Lectyres on Surgical Pathology. 

ByJ PuETjl RS Siiigeon Extraordinary 
to the tiuei n 1 dited t)y W runiiGB, M B 
Nciv Pdhion in prcpar/ition 

Cooper’s Dictionai’y of Practical 

^ulG'er} and I ncyclopasdu of Surgical 
beience New Eefitiun, brought down to 
tilt piescnt time B> S A Lanl, Surgeon to 
St M 11 > s, md Consulting Surgeon to tho 
Lock Ilospit ds , I ec tun r on Surgery at 
St, Mm s Ileiig^tal, assisted by \anou!!> 
Imiiunt Svuges^ You Jl ttp. com 
pleUi^ the ird^k [KarTy i^lS70. 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 
ns connected Vith Gout, Emphysema, and 
^seasos of the Heart By E Headlam 
ttiiFENnow, M D I E C P &c 8vo 78 6rf 

• • 

The Chmate of the Soiyth of 

Irinie h Suited to insalidsK iHUg N otices 
of Mcditerrmem iiid othei WHfer Sta 
lions B> ( 1 WiLiiVMS, XA MD 

0\ n Vssistiiil rinsiiian to the Hospital 
f r ( onsumpticu it Biompton Sitond 
I Utnn, MitJi Pirntisiiect and Map *Cr 
08 

Pulmonary Consumption; its 
Natuie litilment, ind Duration e\om 
1 lifted ly in Analybis ot One Ih usand 
( iscs sclecttd fioni iipwai ’went} 

Thousand Bv C T P \ , M I) 

PRS Consiiltuig PhisKun t Flos 
]itd for (onsumptioiL it Ihon t n md 
t 1 \> II n dis M \ M D 0\i n 

^Ifearly rcadtf 

A Treatise on the Continued 

lexise f Gic itBiitain ByC Muiteiiisos 
• JI 1) I li-vsi 1 in and I eeturci on tin Pi letli i 
of Mceheine, Middlesex Hospital Nen 
rdilien in piepaiation 


On the SurgicaJ Treatment of 
(hildg^ns DieasiY. m I TIoisiis M \ 
&c late Surgeon to th llfspitil fit Sick 
Cliddren Sice ml 1 eliti ii with 0 1*1 lUs 
and 112 Woodcuts 8vo 2Is 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Priitie d, in licatises l\ \unoii 
Authors I dited b\ 1 il< i mi s M A A 
Surgeon md leeturc^ rn Surf,crv at Si 
George H llos] ltd, nml Sm^un m ( lucf ( , 
the Metre pulitan Polue Si e i ml 1 ditn n 
thoroughly revised, with numeious lUu 
tration^ c 5 v oLs 8v o i. > ')» 

Lectures on the Prhiciphes and 

Fiactice of Phyflac« By fan IjiomasWai 
SON, Bart MD Physiuan LMraorduiiiy 
to the Queen NcwPelition in proparafitn | 


Clmical Lectures on Diseases ot the 
Liver, Tiunilne, and Abdoniiiid Dropsy 
l^y thg lame Auihoi Pobl bvo with 2 j 
W oeHlretfs 10 Gd 

« 

Anatom:^ Descriptive and Sur- 

gienl Bv Ukmiy Gk\y, 1 Kb With 
lb ut 410 Woodeuts fiom Dissee lions 1 ifth 
Pditioii, l)v 1 Hr LMi s M A Cantab With 
a New Introduction uy the Lditoi Royal 
Svo 2H* 

Clinical Notes on Diseases of 

the larvux investigated and teaUdwith 
the issistnme of the Laryngoscope By 
\V M VI c 1 I , M D 1 R S Assistant Phy 
Ml ion to till Ilospit il for Consumption and 
Diseases of the ( best, Brampton Crowii« 
8i 0 with If Li(jli igraphs, 6* * 
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The House I Live in ; or, Popular 
Illustrations of the Structure and Flections 
of the Human Body. Edited by T. G. GinriM. 
New Edition, witji 25 WoodcJls. 16mo. 
price 28. 6d. ^ 


Outlines of Physiology, Human 
and Comparative. By John Mahshall, 
F.B.C.S. Profjssor of Surgery in University 
College, Lc|pdon, and Surgeon to *1110 Uni- 
versity College llosnU^jl^ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with 122 • 


Biology of ftan. •By the late R. B. Todd. 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 
King’s College. With numerous lUustrB- 
tions. VoL. II. 8vo. 25A • 

• * 

VoL. I. N%w Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
l3BALi^.R.S. in course of publication; 
Plates, Is. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. By J. aCoi-LAND, M.l). F.R.S. 
Abridged from fclie larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J. C. (Wlani),M.R.C. 8. 
Pp. 1,5M, in 8vo. price 


The Theory of Ocular Defe 

and of Spectacles. Translated in 
German^of Dr. H. ^cheffleb 1 
Cakteb, F.R.C.S. Post 8vo. 7*._f 

A Manual of»] 

and 'riKTapcutics, 

PEitF.i ic a’s Elements fay j 
assisted by R. BrNTTJHL 
R. WAnTN(jT(>;N,JE'.R.fl! j 
DO Woodcuts, ^ 

Thomson’s! 

British I, 

tios^coiHMtd % £. Llotd i 
IdntA. 6f. 0 . 

Manual Dcfiitetfe Praotio^ 

of Medicine. By B. Kebteven, 
F.R.C.S.j^. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. 5s. • 


Essays on Physiological Subjects. 

By Gilbert W. Child, M.A. F.L.S. r.C.8. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with Wood* 
cuts. Is. 6il. • 

Gymnasts and Gymnastios.^ 

John H. jHowaiid, late Professor of Gyitt* 
nasties. Comm. Coll. Ripponden. Se^nd 
Edition, with 135 Woodcuts. Crown 8 to. 
10«.6rf. 


The Fine Arts, and Elustrated Editions. 


In Pair;^ ?an<'’ 5 Pictures from the Klf- 
World. ISy RkhaKd Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Allingiiam. With Sixtcoii 
Plates, containing Tbirt^-six Designs 
printed in Colours. Folio, .31s. 6rf, 

Life of John &ibaon, B.A. 

Sculptor. Edited by Lady Eastlaki.. 
8 ^ 0 . 10 s. 6(f. 3 

J 

Materials for a History of Oil 

Painting. By Sir Charles Lugke East- 
lake, sometime President, of the Royal 
Academy. Voj.. 11. 8vo. 1^. 

AUiert Durer, his Lift* and 

Works ; including Autobiographical Papers 
and Complete Catulogues. B^ Williaji 
B. Scott. With Six Etchings by the 
Author and other Illustrations. Svo. 16a. 

• • 

Half-Hour Lectu^s on the His- 

tojy and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut 
lUuBtratioiK, Sa.i^d. 

The Lord’s Prayer Illustrated 

by F. R. PiGKKKBoiLL, R.A. and Henry 
gA.LFORD, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. Imp. 
4to. 21*. • • • 


The Chorale Bo<^ for England ; 

a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the Hymns Translated by Miss 
0. WiNEwoKTii; the Tunes arranged by 
Prof. W. S. Bennktt and Otto Guld- 
.sciiMJDT. Fcp. 4to. 12s. GU. 

Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royjil Institution of Great 
Britain. ByG. A.Macfarren. 8vo. lOa.Crf. 
^Lyra Oermanica, the Christian Year. 
Translated by Catherine Winkwortu; 
with 12.5 Illustration*) on Wood dra;Wn by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. ^ 
Lyra G^ermanica. the Christian Life. 
Translated by Catiilkine Winkwokth ; 
uitli about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Leighton, F^.A. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21s. 

The New Testament, illustrated with 
W'ood Engravings aAcr the Early Masters, 
cliiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
63fi. cloth, gilt top ; or £5 5s. morocco. 

•T&e Life of Idj^n Symbolj^d by 

the Months of tiie Yisar in their ^Seasons 
and Phasuk. Tt*at selected by Riohabd 
Pigot. 25 TUustrationj ^n Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42s. 







